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ETYMOLOGY OF A FEW ARITHMETICAL TERMS. 


EXPERIENCE and observation teach us that pupils learn faster 
and retain longer, if they have a clear conception of the terms em- 
ployed and a correct knowledge of their use and application. Our 
language, as such, is studied but very little, and hence it is that 
such crude ideas exist, in the minds of many, in regard to the 
meaning of the most common words. If children, just beginning 
the language, could be taught, as far as possible, not only the 
proper word as the sign of an idea, but a little of its origin and 
history, they would be able to express their thoughts with accuracy 
and propriety. This instruction will not, in the main, be given by the 
parents, and therefore it is the more necessary that teachers should 
do this as early as possible. Frequent reference must be made to 
the Latin and Greek languages; but this need not be done in a 
dull and formal way. If a teacher is unacquainted with those lan- 
guages, he need not be deterred from attempting it; because, in a 
few hours’ time, he can become sufficiently familiar with the Greek 
alphabet, to find any word in the Lexicon, and determine its prim- 
itive meaning. The Latin will give him no trouble in this respect. 
With these helps before him, let him set himself to work, and he 
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will soon be surprised to see how blindly he had groped his way 
along before, and how much light is now shed upon his path. 

With this preparation, he comes before his class inspired with 
new powers, and enkindles a new interest in every important word 
in the lesson. ‘The pupil seizes upon the principle expressed in 
suitable terms, and holds it firmly in his memory. 

It is somewhat difficult to present this subject in an interesting 
way to the general reader, and yet, at the suggestion of those who 
have been interested in the matter, an attempt will be made. 

An Arithmetic lies before me. I open it at Section III. Tables 
of Money, Weights, and Measures. 

The class will now give attention. There is a language formerly 
spoken by the ancient Romans, the inhabitants of Rome and other 
parts of Italy, but now called a “ dead language,” because it is not 
spoken except by a few learned men, from which many of the 
words in English are formed or derived. ‘This is called the Latin 
language, because the people of Italy were called Latins, from 
Latinus, the name of one of the kings of a portion of that country. 
We shall have frequent occasion to refer to this language, and you 
will endeavor to remember what | have told you in regard to it. 
‘The people of that country are now called Italians, possibly from 
italos, a young bull, because Italy was formerly, as well as now, 
noted for its beautiful horned cattle, and also from Italus, a fabled 
monarch. 

The first word, section, is from seco, I cut, and means a cutting, 
a dividing, and hence the part cut off. If you regard the book as 
a*whole, you will perceive that it treats of number which the 
Greeks called arithmos, from which we obtain our word arithmetic, 
meaning the book that treats of the science of numbers and the art 
of computing by them. We see that the book is divided into parts 
or sections, and that each portion treats of some part of the general 
subject number. ‘The first section is about Definitions ; the second, 
Notation and Numeration; and the third, Tables of Money, 
Weights, and Measures. ‘The characters following the word sec- 
tion, are three letters which the Romans used instead of the word 
tres, to express the number three, or ¢ertia, meaning third. Ob- 
serve this difference. If I ask how many pupils there are, you 
answer, three ; but if in regard to the order in which you sit, you 
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say first, second, and third. Some persons would read this, sec- 
tion three; but it is better to say, section third. It means, of 
course, the third section, and becomes, by changing the order of 
the words, section the third, and by dropping the, section third. 
These words, which tell how many units there are in a number, are 
called cardinal numbers, from cardo, a hinge ; and the words which 
are generally modified forms of these, denoting the order of the 
units in the number, are called ordinal numbers, because they seem 
to turn or depend upon the former as a door does upon its hinges ; 
as four, fourth, etc. 

The word tables is from tabula, a board or plank, and hence 
something thin with a smooth surface, and not unfrequently any- 
thing that has a smooth surface, whether thick or thin, which is 
suitable for writing, painting, or engraving. By being often used 
as the object upon which these actions were performed, it came to 
mean the writing, the painting, and consequently signified records, 
pictures, etc. We use the word table in various ways, and thereby 
give to it a variety of meanings. Besides giving a name to the 
common article of furniture, it is used, among other things, to sig- 
nify a series of numbers or names of objects, which have some rela- 
tion to each other ; as, the table of circular measure. 

What have Lin my hand? A piece of money. What do you 
see on one side of it? ‘The letters quar. dol., which stand for the 
compound word quarter-dollar. This word tells you the worth or 
value of the coin you have. The term money is derived from 
moneo, I admonish, teach, tell. Every coin, or piece of money, and 
every bill used instead of coin, has something upon it to tell or ad- 
monish one of its value, and is, therefore, itself called money. 
Weights. This word comes from the Saxon or Anglo-Saxon 
language, which was spoken by the Sazons, a people who lived in 
the northern part of Germany, many of whom, with the Angles, 
another people also living in the North of Germany, from whom 
our word England or Angle-land is derived, crossed over into 
England and formed permanent settlements there. This is the 
basis of the English, the language which we speak, and sometimes 
called our vernacular or native language. Most of the words which 
we use in every day life, are of Anglo-Saxon origin and form a 
very important part of our language, giving to it beauty and 
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strength. Weigh is from a word which means to bear or carry, 
and is related to the Latin veho, I carry, from which we obtain the 
term vehicle, that in which something is carried or conveyed ; it 
means to bear or lift up for the purpose of ascertaining with what 
force the earth has a tendency to draw or attract a body to itself, 
and hence to estimate its weight. Solid pieces of metal, as iron or 
brass, of known quantity balancing other bodies attracted by the 


earth, are called weights. ‘The next word measures, is from metior, 


I measure, that is, I find out, for example, how many times | 
must fill this small pint dish from this large vessel before the latter 
will be empty ; or, in general, to ascertain how many parts of uni- 
form size, it will take to equal a body of any given dimensions, 
whether solid, liquid, or gaseous. ‘The parts of the quantity thus 
divided, are called measures, as time into seconds and minutes, 
distance into inches and feet, liquids into gills, pints, etc., and 
sometimes that which contains these parts is so called. 

This piece of money is termed coin, from the French word coin, 
a stamp or die, on account of the figures of the eagle and the god- 
dess of liberty, and the letters stamped on it to indicate its value. 
Pieces of metal, as gold, silver, etc., having the legal stamp, are 
denominated coin, and also, for the reason already given, called 
money. ‘The dollar is a coin usually made of silver, having differ- 
ent values in the different countries in which it is used. It was 
probably first stamped or coined in Germany, and takes its name 
from Thal, a valley, because it was thought to be first stamped in 
such a locality. It is possible that the name originated in Dale, 
the name of a Swedish town. Its value in Germany is about 
seventy-five cents, in the United States one hundred cents, and in 
Mexico a little less than one hundred, although we usually take it 
at that value. 

One hundred cents make a dollar, and the Latin word for one 
hundred is centwm ; hence, a hundredth part of a dollar is called a 
cent. We sometimes call a dime a ten-cent piece, which is, of 
course, a tenth of a dollar. The word dime means tenth, from the 
French dime, having that meaning, which is itself derived from 
the Latin decima, a tenth, and that from decem, ten. In this same 
language, the word mi//e means thousand, and because we consider 
a dollar as divided into a thousand parts of equal value, we call 
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each part a mill, since it takes a thousand of them to make a dollar, 
but we have no coin to represent so small a value. 

Coin or money passes or, as it were, runs along from hand to 
hand, and is given and received by all persons living within the 
limits of a country and is, therefore, called its currency, from curro, 
I run. The States comprising or, taken together, forming this 
government, were, for common defence and other purposes, united 
or made one, and called the United States. The name in the Latin, 
language for this idea of union, is foedus, a league, and consequently 
the union of all the States is often called the Federal Union, and 
its currency federal money. Since the values in federal money are 
expressed in the same way as some number of units, and tenths, 
hundredths, and thousandths of a unit, or, in other words, as a 
decimal mixed number, it is, of course, necessary to have some 
means of telling what number is meant. Such a character, &, is 
used for this purpose. The origin of this symbol is variously 
stated. It is supposed by many to be an imitation of the scroll and 
pillars on certain Spanish coins; by others to be a modified form 
of the figure 8, denoting that eight reals make a Spanish coin of the 
value of a dollar ; and others still regard it as the letter U written 
upon the letter S, the abreviation U. S., for United States. There 
are strong reasons, however, for supposing it to be a modification 
of the Roman abbreviation IIS.,— usually written HS.,— of the 
Latin word sestertius, meaning two asses and a half, the two I’s 
standing for the number two and the S for the word semis, that is 
semi as, or half an as, a brass coin nearly equal in value to a dollar 
and a half of our money. ‘The sestertius was a silver coin worth a 
little more than three dollars and a half, and was used by the 
Romans in estimating values. 





One of the immediate fruits of the rebellion was to close up all 
the Common Schools South. Its duration fora few years would 
consequently have the effect of entirely suspending the progress of 
_ education, and reducing the slave States to a condition bordering 
on barbarism. One of the first results of the occupation of Nashville 
by the Federal troops was the reopening of all the public schools. 
Thus whilst civilization flies at the approach of the rebels, it fol- 
lows in the wake of our arms. — Selected. 
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BOOKS. 


Books have been, at various times, the torment and the delight 
of every one of us. I doubt if there lives a person, at all acquainted 
with them, who has not sometimes been obliged to treat with 
respect and attention books that he was almost irresistibly inclined 
to throw through the window; and he knows nothing of one of 
. the sweetest pleasures of life, who has never felt real affection for a 
book. 

Next to sweet human converse, is the company of good books. 
They were the friends of our childhood; long before we could 
read, we wandered in imagination with “ Little Goody ‘Two Shoes,” 
watered with our tears the leafy pall of “The Babes in the Wood,” 
and listened with round, wondering eyes, but undoubting faith, to 
the wonderful adventures of ‘‘ Jack the Giant Killer,” and “‘ Dame 
Hubbard’s Remarkable Dog.” In those days we learned from 
‘‘ Nursery Hymns,” and “ Watts’s Divine Songs for Children,” 
through the sweet medium of mother’s voice, those hymns, which, 
as they were the first learned, will be the last forgotten. And with 
the words we always remember the books, with their dog-eared 
leaves, and the “appropriate illustration” at the head of each 
hymn. 

With added years came love of other books. ‘“ Jack the Giant 
Killer ” was succeeded by “ Blue Beard ;” “ Robin Hood” and 
«Robinson Crusve”” became the heroes of our dreams ; history 
and the rudiments of science opened new paths of pleasure for our 
youthful feet ; and “ Proverbial Philosophy ” and “The Lady of 
the Lake ” lured us into the flowery fields of poetry. 

These, in turn, made way for others; and so these many books, 
like kind, unwearying friends, have led us on from infancy to 
manhood and womanhood. Every year has given us new friends 
to love, and new love for some of the old ones, till now, when we 
ask ourselves what books are to us, we find the answer must be a 
long one —they are more than we can tell. 

They are the unwearying instructors of our ignorance. Bless- 
ings on the books that have given us, from year to year, a deeper 
appreciation of those “treasures of knowledge,” of which we can 
hope to gain but a glimpse in this world. Blessings on those that 
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have been cheer to our loneliness, rest to our weariness; and a 
double blessing on those that have deepened our longings for the 
true and the beautiful, or strengthened our hearts for the battle of 
life ! 

It is an old saying, that “a man is known by the company he 
keeps.” Companions are sure revealers of character. It is true 
of these silent companions. We regard with pity, that has a spice 
of contempt in it, those whose constant companions are the shad- 
owy heroes and heroines of ‘“ yellow covered literature ;” we in- 
stinctively hold our breath, and tread softly, with one who reads 
only solid, instructive works. Commend us to one whose library, 
however small it be, holds companions for a many-sided nature, but 
the soiled pages and tarnished gilding show that the best are most 
loved. 

Some books are soulless, others seem like caskets in which the 
author has imprisoned part of his soul. One feels, on laying them 
down, that he has been holding communion with a noble nature, 
and has been made better, by a subtle magnetism, which is no part 
of the book, yet breathes from it, like the perfume from the rose. 
No books have more of this delightful aroma than John Ruskin’s. 

For those who love them, books have a language that is quite 
independent of the printer’s art. It is this unprinted language that 
makes our own books so dear, so much pleasanter to read than 
another’s. 

Our own books. We are at liberty to mark them if we choose, 
and we love to turn the leaves of favorite volumes, that bear record 
of the past. How many of them contain marked passages, ex- 
pressing just the thoughts of our own souls, which our words could 
not utter. How many of them bear traces of dear hands, that 
death has since clasped in his! Would you take its weight, in 
gold, for that little worn Bible,—a mother’s gift, perhaps, — 


which bears on its time-stained pages so much of your heart-history ? 


No; it holds two gospels, one of them is God’s gospel to your 
own heart ; you can find it in no Bible but your own. 

You own, perhaps, “ Aurora Leigh.” The gold is tarnished, 
and the leaves turn noiselessly, because they have turned so often. 
Your eyes always rest on it fondly ; you love to hold it in your 
hand. Why? Because it is one of the greatest poems in the lan- 
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guage? No, not for that, nor because it seems like a legacy from 
that sweet woman, as good as she was great, who will write no more. 
Any other “ Aurora Leigh” would be all that to you; your own is 
more. You love to turn the silent leaves slowly, and read where 
the marks tell you of some dear one, “‘ who, being dead, thus 
speaketh ;” or of some times in your past experience, when your 
own words being too meagre for your soul, your pencil made these 
your own, ‘There is many a living face you would rather miss 
than that volume. 

Many a one has such pet books, and we love to see them, though 
they have no special significance to us; we love to find that books 
are to some other hearts what they are to ours. 

It is pleasant, in reading any interesting book, to be told, by an 
occasional pencilling, that others have been over the same ground 
before us, and have found the same beauties that charm our eyes ; 
it gives the book a savor of humanity, and makes it a social thing. 
John Smith, his mark, in a book, makes it more truly John Smith’s 
own than did the money he paid for it at the bookseller’s, and we 
can often learn more of a man’s character from a book thus marked, 
than from whole days of conversation with him. 

Bacon says, “* Some books are to be tasted, others to be swal- 
lowed, and some few to be chewed and digested; that is, some 
books are to be read only in parts, others to be read, but not curi- 
ously, and some few to be read wholly, and with diligence and 
attention.” And he advises that we “read not to contradict and 
refute, nor to believe and take for granted, nor to find talk and 
discourse, but to weigh and consider.” He might have added, 
that when we have weighed and considered, and found it good, we 
should read again, to love and admire, for we never get all the 
good we can from books till we make them our friends. _—E. H. 





Lire is too short to be spent in sighing for what a little energy 
would secure. 


Ir we should thank God for every blessing, we should not have 
time to complain of misfortune. 
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ON TEACHING THE ALPHABET. 


An individual is found, now and then, who strenuously defends 
the old method of teaching the alphabet, that is, by teaching the 
letters first and directly from a book; others improve upon this 
plan, and make use of the blackboard, but do not teach the sounds 
of the letters or form any words until the whole alphabet is learned. 
The reasons they urge in favor of this course, are more ingenious 
than sound. It would be useless to deny that the alphabet can be 
mastered in this way, for the feat has often been performed, as 
most at the present day can testify by sad experience. 

Scarcely any two persons can succeed equally well with the same 
method, and therefore it is not proper for one to claim that he has 
discovered the only true mode of doing a thing, not for another, 
who has tried that mode and met with only a partial success, to 
affirm it to be the opposite of what it was claimed to be, because with 
him it proved a failure. The only true course for teachers, is to 
adopt some method or methods, — presuming, of course, that each 
is based on right principles of teaching,—and make it as much 
their own as possible, incorporating it, as it were, into their very 
being and throwing around it, in the presentation, all that is pecu- 
liar in thought and manner, and investing it with their own 
individuality. 

We can affirm, without any great risk, that one of the principal 
causes of want of success in teaching the alphabet in any of the 
methods except the first mentioned, is the lack of interest, not only 
on the part of scholars, but on that of the teacher, in the first place, 
and consequently in the pupils. What a great difference is ob- 
served in the same school under different teachers, in regard to the 
interest of the pupils and their progress. The subjects are the same 
in both cases, and presented to the same minds ; other things, then, 
being equal, the fault, if there is any, is with the teacher. Small 
children cannot keep their attention fixed a long time upon the 
same subject, — and ought not if they could,—and therefore it is 
extremely necessary that the teacher should possess the faculty of 
creating an interest in any branch of study almost instantly. 

Some preparation is necessary for successful instruction in the 
method pursued. This may, at first view, seem to be a waste of 
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time, as it does not, in the opinion of some, enter directly upon the 
subject to be taught. Those who have given more attention to this 
matter, however, are fully convinced that there is no loss of time 
in any preparatory steps that enable us to lay a broader and surer 
foundation for the future structure. In order to teach successfully, 
we must know that the pupils understand the use of such terms as 
it will be necessary to employ, in presenting the subject in a proper 
manner. ‘This is much more important than many suppose. Let 
us imagine a teacher before a class of ten pupils ready to learn the 
alphabet. He intends to embrace the best part of three methods, 
namely, letters, sounds, and words. In the first place, he goes 
through with some physical exercises, in order to see how quickly 
they can act as well as think. Hethus begins: Rise; be seated ; 
hold out your right hand; your left hand ; raise your right hand ; 
your left hand; hold up one finger; two fingers; the middle 
finger ; both hands; put the right hand on the top of the head ; 
the left hand; both hands; say one; two; three; rise; count as 
far as four. 

It would be a rare thing to find a class of ten pupils no one of 
whom could count. The teacher wishes to know if they under- 
stand the words first, second, third, etc., so as to make use of such 
expressions as first word, second word, first sound, second sound, 
first letter, second letter, etc., and instructs them if necessary. He 
then proceeds, giving the sounds indicated by the letters in the 
direction. Make this sound, d; again; what did I tell you to 
make? Asound. Whatsound? Thesound ¢. Make the sound 
a twice, so. What did youdo? Madea sound twice. Why did 
you make it twice? Because you told us to. Make the sound 6; 
once more. Make the first sound again ; now make the second sound. 
Listen to me; d,b, The teacher gives the sounds. Were these 
sounds alike? ‘They were not. How do you know they were not 
alike? By the sound. Listen again, d,b. Is there any difference 
in these sounds? There is. How do you know? By the sound. 
Make the second sound ; now the first sound. Look at my mouth 
when I make the sounds, d, b. Is it in the same position each 
time? It is not. How is it when I maked? ‘The mouth is 
open. How when I make the sound b? The lips are shut. 

The teacher now wishes to introduce signs of sounds. Look at 
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me, children. When I make this sign, —he snaps his finger, — 
you must make the sound @. What are you to do when I make 
the sign? Make the soundd. What is the sign that I shall 
make? The pupils snap their fingers. Very well. That is the 
sign for what sound? The sound d. Be ready for the sign; he 
makes it. Pupils,d@. Sign. Pupils, d. You make the sign and 
I will make the sound. Pupils make the sign. Teacher, d. Here 
is another sign, two snaps of the finger, for the sound 6. Make 
the sign. What is this the sign of? The sound b. Make the 
sounds as I make the signs. Pupils, d, b, d, d, etc. You may 
make the first sign for me. ‘Teacher, @. Are the sound and the 
sign alike? ‘They are not. Look at me again, I will make a sign 
upon the blackboard for the firs, sound. ‘The teacher makes a 
capital A. When I point to this sign, you must make the sound ¢@. 
What are you to do when I point to this sign? Make the sound 
d. Ready. Pupils,d,d@. Very well. 

You all have names. What is yours? Mary. And yours? 
Susan. And yours? John. Well, this letter has a name also. 
How many would like to know its name? We all would. Its 
name isd. Give me its name. Pupils, A. As I point to it, give 
me its sound. Pupils, @. What was the other sound you made? 
Pupils, b. Here is a new sign for it. Give me the sounds again. 
Pupils, @, b, b, d, d, a, b. 

Now go to the board, and take some chalk. Look at me. What 
am I doing? Making a mark. How many marks? One mark. 
Look at me again. See how I make the mark. You make one 
like it. Quite good. ‘Take the chalk cloth in your left hand, and 
the chalk in your right. Rub out the line. See me make another 
line. Now make one like it. Rubitout. Another. Rub it out. 
Another. Another. Be quick. Another. Now look at me. 
How many lines did 1 make? ‘Two. You may make two in the 
same way. Give attention. I am going to erase these lines, 
What did Ido to them? You rubbed them out. When I tell 
you to erase a mark, what will you do to it? Rub it out. Erase 
the two lines. Look again. How many lines have 1 made? 
Three. Make three in the same way, as fast as I count, —so, — 
one, two, three. Be ready; one, two,three. Erase. Again, one, 
two, three. That will do. What is the name of that letter. 
Pupils, 4. What is the sound? Pupils, a. 
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What have Tin my hand? A hat. What can I do witha hat? 
Wear it. What is this in the book? A hat. Where is the hat ? 
On the table. Is this a real hat in the book? It is not. What 
is it,then? A picture of a hat. Can I wear the picture hat? You 
cannot. What can I wear? The real hat. Listen: I will speak 
the word hat. You speak the word hat. Point to the real hat. 
Can I speak the real hat? You cannot. What can I speak? 
The word hat. Now look at the board. I am writing the word 
hat. What have I written? The word hat. How many real hats 
are there. One. How many pictures? One. How many words? 
Three. Which can I wear? The hat. Which can I speak? 
The word hat. Which can I write? The word hat. See how 
the word hat looks. Can you find the word hat in your books? 
Yes, sir. Hear how I speak the word hat. Have you ever heard 
these sounds before? Yes, sir. What is the first one? Pupils, 
h. ‘Lhe next one? Pupils, @. The last one? Pupils, ¢. 

The teacher has no tablets, or block letters, and therefore re- 
serves the words on some part of the blackboard for constant refer- 
ence and repetition, so that the children will be able to tell the 
words as soon as they see them. If he has tablets, etc., they will 
save much time. His exercises are very short but quite frequent, 
and generally only one part of the subject is given at a time. 
As he is wide awake, so are the pupils. 

He sometimes gives the sounds, and the pupils give him the 
letters; and again they give him the sounds, and he gives the 
letters. The letters, sounds, and words are learned in a short time 
in this way, and then arranged in the usual alphabetical order. 
The children analyze the words to see how they are to be pro- 
nounced, if they have never seen them before, and then name the 
letters and thus learn to spell. In this way, they will soon be able 
to master all the new words of regular formation that occur in 
their reading lessons, and know that they are pronouncing them 
correctly. ‘They will be able, also, to make a distinction between 
reading, spelling, and study. 





Tue bud and blossom give promise of the future fruit. 
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ELEMENTARY EXERCISE IN MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Lert the exercise be commenced without announcing the sub- 
ject. Tell some story which will interest the class, and when it is 
finished, ask what they were doing while listening to you. Some 
one will probably answer that he was thinking of what you were 
saying. ‘Then inquire if the body was thinking. Ctrass. No. 
TracHEer. What was it, then? C. The mind. 

Ask if their feelings were excited,—if they were amused, 
grieved, or angry, as the case may be. ‘ Yes,” will be the reply. 

T. Did the body feel? Was the body pleased, etc.? C. No. 
T. What was it that felt? C. The mind. T. Raise the right 
hand. Drop it. Did the body act? C. Yes. T. Why did you 
raise your hands? C. Because you told ustodoso. ‘T. Could 
you have determined not to comply with the request? C. Yes. 
T. When I asked you to do thus, you could will to obey or not to 
obey, just as you were inclined. You chose to obey, and willed 
that the hand should rise. What part of you did the willing? 
C. The mind. T. Right. The mind, in some mysterious way 
which I will not now explain, sent a message down to the hand that 
it must rise, and the body obeyed. You see that the mind can 
think, feel, and will; do you think of anything else which it can 
do? If there is no answer, tell them that there is nothing that the 
mind does which may not be placed under one of these three 
heads, — thinking, feeling, and willing. T. What is the mind? 
Very likely nothing satisfactory will be given in reply. T. We 
cannot tell what it is. It is one of those things which we can de- 
fine only by telling how they manifest themselves, — what they do. 
It is that which thinks, feels, and wills. In what part of the body 
is it said to have its seat? C. The brain. T. We say of a person 
who succeeds well in any particular thing, that he has a faculty for 
doing that thing. What do we mean by that? C. That he can 
do it well, and better than others, perhaps. T. We really mean 
a little more than the word implies. The fuculty of acting is 
simply the power of acting; but, in our use of the expression, we 
add to that and imply the power of acting in an easier, better, and 
more remarkable way than is common. ‘The mind has the power 
of thinking, feeling, and willing. We may say, then, that it has 
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— how many faculties? C. Three. T. Name the first. C. The 
faculty of thinking, or of thought. T. The second. C. Feeling. 
T. Third. C. Willing. T. Can you think of a thing without 
knowing something about it? C. No. T. Then, as all thought 
implies some knowledge, we may call the faculty of thought, also, 
the faculty of knowing. JIntelligo, a Latin verb, means I know, I 
understand. 

If there are Latin scholars in the class, call for the parts of the 
verb. 

T. Take the supine intel/ectum, — cut off um, and what remains ? 
C. Intellect. T. That name we give to the mind’s faculty of 
thought. Sentio means I feel. Give the parts. What English 
words come from the supine? C. Sense, sensibility, etc. ‘I. Sen- 
sibility is the name given to the faculty of feeling; the will, to 
that of willing. Now what do we call the faculties of the mind? 
C. Intellect, sensibility, and will. T. When I say that the mind 
thinks, feels, and wills, do you think that there is one part of the 
mind which thinks, one which rfeels, etc.? The answer may be 
“© Yes.” T. It is not so. The mind is a unit, indivisible; but it 
is capable of manifesting itself in various ways. Its power of act- 
ing in any one way, of bending its energies in any one direction, 
is a faculty. ‘The mind itself remains one and the same. 

Hold up a book, and ask the class how they know that it is a 
book. C. Because we can see it. ‘T. Would you know what it is 
by any other means? C. By feeling it. T. When things are 
placed before us, we get a knowledge of them by the senses. You 
know that this is a book, by means of the eye. The impression 
produced by the sight of it, is conveyed to the mind, and the mind 
has the power of presenting to itself a picture of the book. I do 
not mean by this, that there is an actual image of the book some- 
where in the brain, but only that the mind has the power of know- 
ing the object, —of cognizing it. To explain the matter, we are 
obliged to say, either that the object, or a picture of the same, is 
presented to the mind. ‘The mind perceives that this is a book. 
Its power of doing so, we may call perception, or, since the objects 
are presented, the presentative power. 


Remove the book from sight, and then ask if they can see it in 
mind. 
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T. Has the book been presented to the mind once already? C. 
Yes. ‘T. Is it now presented again, —re-presented, as we may 
say? C. Yes. T. Are the conditions the same now as before? 
C. No. T. In the first case, the object was present,—in the 
second, how was it? C. It was absent. T. Then this act of re- 
presenting the book, involves a different action of the mind. The 
power by which the mind does this we will call the representative 
power. 

Take two books and ask the class to point out the resemblances 
and differences. ‘Tell them that they have been comparing them, 
— exercising what is sometimes called the faculty of comparison. 

T. In comparing these books were you thinking the more of the 
books, or of the relations existing between them? C. The rela- 
tions. ‘JT. The mind turned from one to the other, almost too 
rapidly for the transition to be noticed. 

Explain the derivation of the word reflective, and its application 
to this action of the mind. Ask them to point out the differences 
between this power and the other two. 

T. Has this book length, breadth, and thickness? C. Yes. T. 
What name do we give to these three dimensions? C. Extension. 
T. If a thing has extension, must it be extended in something ? 
C. Yes. ‘T. What is that something in which all things are ex- 
tended? C. Space. T. Can you see space?> C. No. T. Can 
you feel it? C. No. T. Have you any idea of space in your 
mind? C. Yes. T. Can you think of this book or any material 
substance without an idea of space in which they exist? C. No. 
T. The idea of space is then a necessary idea. It does not have its 
origin in anything external, but it is born within us. Such an 
idea is called an intuitive idea, and the power by which the mind 
has these ideas, the intuitive power. How does the presentative 
power deal with objects? C. As present. ‘T. The representative ? 
C. As absent. T. What does the reflective power consider? C. 
The relations of objects. ‘T. Does the intuitive deal with objects 
at all? C. No. ‘I. It deals with truths and ideas; not with the 
sensible, but the super-sensible. 

This gives barely more than the outlines of what such an exer- 
cise should be. It would be almost impossible to write all the 
questions and answers, all the repetitions which must necessarily 
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occur. If it gives an idea of how such an exercise should be con- 
ducted, the object of its preparation will have been attained. 
F. A. R. 





CHIT-CHAT. 
BY MISS MC GRATH. 


Ta kinc of school-boys and girls, in the light of unfledged men 
and women, as I did a short time since, was quite sufficient to set 
any moralizer on the track of a great many arguments, pro and con, 
regarding school-children generally, or at least, so far generally, as 
pertains to our own country. The said old moralizer following 
the distinguishing characteristics of his class, would instantly begin, 
first to find faults, — which they always remember, —and then to 
correct them, which they sometimes forget. If he should happen 
to arrive at this mood, it’s amusing to think of the “Comedy of 
Errors ”” — the harvests of misdeeds and misconceptions, that hides 
like a hornet’s nest under the fair leaves of that wonderful plant 
— our American school system. 

We might look at a few of them together — but first for a 
digression. How many of us have ever seen, or heard of, or read 
about Nursery schools on the French or German plan, in which 
the youth of those countries commence their training? How many 
have read of the Sunny Kinder Gartens, where the good friend of 
the little ones, half-mother and half nurse, and whole teacher, sits 
among her little charge and gives them lessons of love and happi- 
ness, as well as Deutsche and Frangais?’ How many have thought 
— almost with a pang of envy — upon the cheerful lessons, where 
each little soul is taught to read for itself the language of Nature, 
and blend her tenderness and loveliness with the harsher training 
of men and books? 

To feel interest in all things, to ask about and study all things, 
to listen to teachings which are not dry and formal, but beautiful, 
as all true teaching should be, to receive impression from the trees, 
the flowers, the birds, the air and the sunshine, as well as from 
the fountains of knowledge that flow languidly through the dust 
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of the school-room—this is part of their study and practice. How 
strange it seems, compared with the dry monotony and barren re- 
iteration of our juvenile hot-beds, where reading and spelling are 
only enlivened by spelling and reading, gilded and finished by 
special applications of reading and spelling again. What a bare 
growth, unwarmed by any of the natural spirit of childhood ; what 
a rule and plummet line to guide the little happy feet through the 
flowery paths of education ! 

Before, however, we grow warm over fancied wrongs or alleged 
wrong-doing, let us ask ourselves what we mean and understand 
by “ Education.” Is it the learning by books of the rules in books 
—the study of the dead letters of living facts — the filling of the 
young, plastic mind, with half understood phrases and half mean- 
ing words? Is it the turning aside of natural impulses, and the 
straining into dark and devious ways, of natural enthusiasm — the 
drilling of infants into the manners of old age, the curbing of its 
vivacity, the hushing of its laughter, the taming of its fancy, the 
breaking of its spirit? Or is it the leading that spirit, with all its 
freshness strengthened, all its vivacity heightened, all its enthusiasm 
encouraged, all its energy roused, all its sweet animation, its hap- 
py fancy, its unclouded spirit revivified —to read for itself the 
problem of life, as it opens from the cradle to the grave’ Is it to 
keep childhood’s trust unbroken, childhood’s faith untainted, child- 
hood’s love and religion unstained, through the cloud-veiled future 
—to lead it to see beauty and wisdom and truth in all around it, 
to teach it from living hearts and existing nature, the great mys- 
teries of which books give us but the skeleton epitome? Is it to 
educate enthusiasm into purpose, animation into energy, vivacity 
into strength—to temper imagination with prudence, and leave 
morality as a guide to Faith? Which of the two shall we take as 
the means of training the bud of time into the blossom of eternity? 

Suppose it to be the first. Suppose that by dint of precept upon 
precept, and rule upon rule, by keeping down and building up, 
with axiom and proposition, we have at last succeeded in forming 
a mind which shall grasp and hold all intellectual nutriment in the 
shape of lectures, history, geography, arithmetic, languages, and 
in short, all the learning, ancient and modern, that you can pour 
into it. Let us suppose that it can swallow unlimited quantities 
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of algebra and unmeasured conic sections of trigonometry, oceans 
of Greek, and deserts of other branches — what kind of character 
shall we have as our reward? What sort of abortion upon human 
nature, without sympathy or manliness, without moral worth, 
beyond the knowledge of some version of theology, or mental 
force beyond the power of suction ; without the capacity of sharing 
his treasures with others, or realizing their true value for them- 
selves, he may live a spiritual death in the midst of exhaustless 
plenty. 

This may be our reward: A creature with no ambition, no 
character, no healthy action that engages all it meets in the struggle 
to snatch something of worth from it. Of course it must be grant- 
ed, that there may be sufficient vigor to resist the pressure of cubic 
learning and solid facts, and that some spirits may squeeze out be- 
tween the ghosts of dead authors a little light of their own, to 
enable them to see for themselves. But the chances are against it. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that we train our little people in 
the natural way. Suppose we lead them to seek knowledge and 
wisdom from every circumstance that occurs, and every ob- 
ject that surrounds them. Suppose they are taught to read the 
wisdom of Nature by the light of their own souls, and expend 
their own vitality in the search for happiness; that along with 
reading books, they study character, and hold themselves open to 
every sunny influence. In fact, suppose they are led to look upon 
life as a theatre for action with room for thé mark of every noble 
spirit and wealth, for the grasp of every true hand, with human 
hearts to sympathize and love, and sunshine of its Creator’s pres- 
ence lurking in every hidden truth ready to flash on the gazer’s 
eyes, when he shall seek it; with the desire for whatever is lovely 
and the sense to seek it in all things —looking on books only as 
one medium by which this may be accomplished — what kind of 
man shall be given to us for our pains? — Wide World. 





Tue profit of reading depends upon the manner in which it is 
pursued. 














THE REQUEST. —THE SONG. 


THE REQUEST. 


You ask of me a little song, 

Whose words shall smoothly glide along, 
And please the ear; 

But, ah! how many try in vain, 

To wake the muse’s lofty strain, 
As I do here. 


It truly seems an easy thing, 
To mount on fancy’s airy wing, 
The heights of song ; 
But when throuzh azure space we fly, 
The giddy heights seem far too high, 
The way too long. 


THE SONG. 
THE COUNTRY GIRL. 


THOUGH not in silk and satin drest, 
She has a queenly air; 
o jewels deck her virgin breast, 
Or gaudy plumes her hair; 

Though others far excel in song, 
And pleasure’s giddy whirl, 

No one more blithely trips along, 
Than does the country girl. 


Though she may not of riches boast, 
Of wealth both near and far, 

Of treasures she has yet a host, 
And precious gems they are; 

The deep blue eye that plainly tells 
Her feelings’ ebb and flow, 

A heart that oft her bosom swells 
For human pride and woe. 


Though she moves not in mystic dance, 
To music’s swelling tones ; 

Though few may claim her happy glance, 
To cheer their fireside homes ; 

Though she has not each outward grace, 
A soft white hand, a radiant curl, 

In few more gems of worth we trace, 
Than in the queenly country girl. 
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She oft is seen, at early dawn, 
With milkpail in her hand, 

While tripping o’er the meadow lawn, 
The pride of every land ; 

But who is she, so little known, 
Yet rich as any earl, 

In all that makes earth’s joys our own? 
The happy country girl. 


She wears no fine or rich brocade, 
No silk with gold entwined, 

No splendid coronet of pearls, 
But jewels of the mind. 

For her the groves and forest trees, 
Their vernal leaves unfurl, 

And roses scent the sighing breeze, — 
The blithesome country girl. 





SCANNING. 


In all the schools where Latin is taught to any considerable ex- 
tent, more or less attention is paid to the subject of scanning. The 
reasons given for bestowing any attention upon it, are various ; but 
the one most generally presented and hence regarded as the most 
important, is this: it teaches the true pronunciation of the Latin 
language, in regard to accent. The question naturally arises, why 
leave the study of this important matter till the pupil begins to 
read Latin poetry? Does he not have constant use of the knowl- 
edge thus obtained in his previous study of prose? Is it not as 
essential that he should know how to pronounce that correctly as 
to know how to scan correctly? It is said by some that, in the 
study of Latin prose, it is sufficient for the pupil to be told by the 
teacher that the quantity of a vowel ina given word is long or 
short, as the case may be, and to be required to give the pronunci- 
ation in accordance with the rules laid down for accent in case the 
penult is long or short, and to remember it thereafter by means of 
iteration and reiteration ; that the pupil learns to pronounce Eng- 
lish by the ear and by means of a dictionary and that this is suffi- 
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cient, generally, for the pupil who does not intend to go to college 
and reads little else than Latin prose. If this is true, however, the 
teacher might go a little further, and, with the same aid, the pupil 
would be enabled to do all the scanning that would ever be re- 
quired of him, if he did not propose to enter college. 

Another question arises. Why does the boy who goes to college 
need to know more about the rules and practice of scanning than 
the one who only intends to fit for college? It is said that he will, 
of course, read more Latin poetry and therefore require a wider 
knowledge of the quantity of the vowels. ‘This is true; but will 
not the means employed at the outset of his study of prose, carry 
him through all the Latin words he will ever learn, and conse- 
sequently through all the stages of his reading, whether in prose 
or poetry ? 

What is scanning? The books say it “is the dividing ofa 
verse into the feet of which it is composed.” What is the object 
of this, and what is accomplished by it? It is necessary for the 
poet to know the quantity of every syllable, but is it equally neces- 
sary for the reader of every kind of verse? A person may know 
the general laws of scanning, and may apply them to the Aneid, 
and even scan with ease and elegance, without being able to give 
the quantity of every vowel in every word. 

The time spent in learning the rules of quantity, differs very 
essentially in the different schools, as well as the method of apply- 
ing them and the amount scanned in each daily exercise. Some 
teachers spend five, six, or even eight weeks in daily recitations on 
quantity, and require every exception that has been found in the 
whole range of Roman literature, to be thcroughly learned before 
a beginning is made in the art and practice of scanning. Even if 
this is deemed necessary, there is no need of waiting so long before 
the pupil begins his work, 

We will suppose a class has no knowledge of scanning, or of the 
laws of quantity. The teacher selects a few of the more prominent 
rules, and requires them to be learned and recited at the next les- 
son. He then goes to the blackboard, and, in an oral manner, pre- 
sents the general method of scanning, explaining and illustrating, 
as far as possible, the terms used, as arsis, thesis, etc. Let him 
take, for instance, the first two or three lines of the AZneid. He 
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makes the usual straight and curved lines to represent the long and 
short syllables, and then places the mark for accent on the proper 
syllable of the foot, drawing lines, if he chooses, to separate the 
feet and also one to divide the verse into two parts of the manner 
of reading English verse. 

Under these marks of quantity, let him write any word as tum, 
and pronounce it with a marked emphasis whenever the accent is 
written over it, giving it double the time in pronunciation. This 
should be done several times, and in a very distinct manner. The 
class is now required to do the same thing, first after him, then 
with him, and then alone. ‘The movement is soon learned and in- 
delibly fixed in the mind. The pupils now go to the board, and, 
at the teacher’s dictation, write the same thing. ‘This is to be gone 
through with in the same way as before, in concert and individually. 

The class is now ready to write the Latin words as far as /itora, 
observing the punctuation. By this time, the pupils are so famil- 
iar with the scanning movement, that, after a single illustration or 
two, more to guard against any positive error than anything else, 
they are able to go through the whole at once accurately and often 
elegantly. The movement illustrated is the only one for this kind 
of verse, and the first part of the foot, as indicated, is always to be 
accented ; if there is any deviation from this, there is an exception 
somewhere, which must be looked after. 

What is suggested above, can be performed in a very few min- 
utes, and in such a way as never to be forgotten. ‘The teacher may 
now scan a few lines, the number to be assigned for the next les- 
son, and require them to be presented, as nearly as possible, in the 
same manner as in the model. 

At the next lesson, the rules are recited and others assigned, the 
translation is given, the construction and parsing attended to, and 
then comes the first attempt at scanning. If the teacher was as 
successful in his first lesson as he ought to be, there will scarcely 
be a failure in any member of the class. The first exercise should 
be after him, in concert, and then by the class without him, and 
then by each pupil separately. The succeeding lesson is now 
scanned by the teacher, and the first line is given to be proved in 
regard to the quantity of every syllable, and described in reference 
to the feet which compose it. 

A few of the rules of quantity can be learned each day, and the 
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exceptions carefully noted when the occasion requires, and the 
whole lesson beautifully scanned if it should extend, in a short 
time, to fifty, seventy-five, or even a hundred lines. Much prac- 
tice is secured by having the pupils scan simultaneously, the class 
keeping time like a company of singers. Each scholar may also be 
required to commence at a different line and scan alone till he has 
completed the advance and review. In this way the whole class 
would be reciting together, but in different places. ‘The individual 
tests are to be rigidly adhered to. 

The practice of many teachers, seems to us to be somewhat ob 
jectionable. A pupil is required to rise and give the scanning of 
the first line ; he stops there without any regard to the sense, and 
the next pupil gives the next line in the same way, and so on, 
merely chopping the line up into dactyls and spondees regardless 
of punctuation or cesura. How it would sound to read English 
verse in that way! Many teachers either require or allow the 
pupil to make the feet too prominent, just as though that was the 
only thing to be observed in scanning, and maintain that the 
method suggested of regarding the more important marks of punc- 
tuation, etc., and hence the sense, is reading Latin poetry but not 
scanning it. A good reader of English poetry cannot fail to give 
distinctly to the ear every foot, although in reading he does not 
think of it. The same is true in regard to the verse of Virgil. 
If, in observing the sense, we stop somewhere in the verse after 
the first syllable of a spondee, for instance, and give to that syllable 
more time than properly belongs to it; we have only to read the 
next syllable as a short one, and the time and movement of the 
whole verse is preserved. 

There seems to be something unnatural in the application of 
ecthlipsis, or “the elision of a final m with the preceding vowel, 
when the following word begins with a vowel.” If we take, for 


example, the third line in the Aineid, we shall have, as usually 


scanned, mult ill’ et, etc. ‘The possible combinations of multus 


declined and est, are numerous; as, multi est, multe est, multa est, 


multum est, multo est, and all of them, according to the usual 


method, are to be scanned mult ’est. In this way, the ear can not 


distinguish the combination, and hence the sense is obscured. It 


would be better to elide the e of the verb, and scan multum ’st, 
multo "st, etc. 
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HOW HE MANAGED HIM. 


A TEACHER, at one time, had a large stupid boy, or rather young 
man, in his school, who was better known for his propensity and 
ability to fight than for anything else. For three or four previous 
winters, he invariably had his pitched battles with the teachers, 
and on account of his great size and strength, usually came off vic- 
tor, though he was obliged to leave the school for the remainder 
of the term, or had his own way if permitted to remain. 

Although the oldest boy in school, he was no scholar at all, and 
it was only in consideration of his age and bulk, that he was allow- 
ed to be in the second class in reading and spelling, for it could n’t 
be said that he pursued any other study. It was the teacher’s 
custom, at the close of school in the afternoon, to have all the 
classes, from the second down to the sixth, come into the middle 
of the floor to spell. A lesson in spelling had been assigned to 
the second class, and they came out as usual, but, sad to say, they 
went through the form without the substance. It was a terrible 
spell. ‘The lesson was assigned a second time, and, at the hour for 
spelling, the result was not much better. The teacher became a 
little provoked and threatened, — in ¢his, certainly, he was unwise 
—that, if they did not have the lesson the next morning, they 
should stand in the floor till they had learned it. 

In the evening there was a writing school, taught by some 
wandering knight of the quill; and the stupid boy, of course, was 
present. He had much to say in regard to the lesson for the next 
morning, and boasted that he should not look at it nor stand in 
the floor if required to study. ‘The smaller pupils felt that they 
had a noble example as well as defender in their “ elder brother,” 
and, in imitation of their chosen leader, they also declared their in- 
tention of not studying. 

A sensible young lady, a member of the school, being present 
and overhearing the remarks of the boys, informed the teacher of 
their proposed rebellion, and thus enabled him to be on his guard 
against any surprise. 

It was the practice, in those days, to have the first and second 
classes *‘ read round” in the Bible, two verses each. The teacher 
was well aware of his inability to get the boy into the floor, if he 
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was unwilling to leave his seat, and felt equally sure that he could 
prevent his returning, if he was once fairly out of it. What was 
to be done? As soon as the first class had finished reading, the 
second class was informed, with much apparent indifference, that 
they might read “in the floor.” No one suspected anything, and 
they all immediately took their places. While they were reading, 
the teacher “ improved ” the occasion to get into th? aisle directly 
behind the dull boy and “hero of a hundred fights.” 

When the reading was over, the words were “ put out,” and 
the strength of the class was tested. A portion of the smaller boys 
on sober second thought, concluded that it would be better to 
prepare the lesson as desired, and accordingly had done so. They 
were sent to their seats, with the caution to do better “next time.’’ 
The other pupils were told to get their books and study. Their 
‘* midnight daring” all oozed out, at the mild but decided command 
of the teacher, and the books were immediately in their hands. 
The teacher saw, — but did not appear to see, —that Henry, who 
happened to have his spelling-book with him, did not open it to 
study. He busied himself a minute or two, with one or two unneces- 
sary things, and then turned towards the boy, as though he had just 
noticed his neglect, and said — ‘‘ what, Henry, are n’t you studying ? 
How do you expect to get your lesson? You see all the others 
are at work. Did n’t you miss any of the words?” “O yes; but I 
am not going to study.” “ Why not? You do n’t want to act dif- 
ferently from the other boys, I hope?’ “ Well! I don’t know as 
I do; but the first class do n’t spell their lessons well.” “ That is 
not your class, is it.” “No.” Well! Do not mind anything 
about the first class; I will take care of them. I know some are 
faulty in that respect. It is very easy to take your book and get 
your lesson, if you only think so. You will feel much better 
afterwards, if you do as your teacher wants to have you, because it 
is right. Suppose you disobey me after all my kindness to you, 
—this is the first time I have had occasion to talk with you in 
this manner, is it not?” “TI believe it is,”— ‘and go to your 
seat without studying, it seems to me that you cannot be entirely 
happy, if you think about it. You do think sometimes, do you 
not?” “QOvyes.” ‘ You believe I would advise you to do what is 
best for you, do you not?” “Yes sir.” ‘ Well, then, I would do 
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what is right. I would take the book and get my lesson. Will 
you doso?” “TJ didn’t mean to when I came to school, but I 
will. Yes, sir, I will get the lesson as well as I can.” 

Suffice it to say, that the words were prepared in a short time, 
and the class dismissed. At recess the other large boys in the 
school said, “‘ Henry, why did you take your book? We thought 
you told us last night and this morning that you did n’t intend to ; 
that we should see a fight to day.” ‘“ Well, I did; but I should 
like to see you ‘stand out” and have the master talk to you so. 
I supposed he would get ‘mad’ like all the others and J, too, 
and then we should fight. I never had a teacher kind to me 
before.” 





HORACE MANN’S STATUE, 


I Have been much gratified to observe, that public attention has 
recently been renewedly called to the subject announced at the 
head of this article. It is one in which our whole community has 


an interest, which has been neglected too long, and which the 
readers of the Teacher cannot but feel rejoiced to have adverted to 
in your pages. 

Early in May, — ultimo —the following notice appeared in the 
Boston Evening Transcript: 


“To THE FEMALE TEACHERS OF MASSACHUSETTS. —In 1860, the Legislature of 
Massachusetts appropriated $1500 in aid of the project of a monument to the 
memory of Horace Mann, and granted a site for the same in the grounds of the 
State House. An artist of genius —a wom:n, who felt how much he had done 
for her sex — offered to make a statue for the cost of the work. She has produced 
a beautiful model, which is satisfactory to the committee. A considerable propor- 
tion of the money has been subscribed, but it is required, however, that at least 
$1000 more shall be raised. 

“Hard as are the times, the work must be done now or not at all. Will not 
the female teachers of our State come to the rescue, and secure a public monument 
to the great educator, to the man who did so much to dignify their calling, whose 
life was a history of disinterested and enthusiastic devotion to that cause which un- 
derlies all progress? Surely they should have the honor and gratification of thus 
associating themselves with the memory of a friend, who has done so much to pre- 
sent to others, as strongly as he felt himself, the dignity and importance of their 

calling. To enlighten teachers as to the scope of their responsibilities and powers, 
to open to them his own conceptions of the sacred and most important functions 
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assigned to them, as he deemed, by the wil! of the Creator, was his constant labor ; 
and to encourage and aid those who could enter with comprehensive sympathy into 
his views, was his greatest delight. The public acknowledgment of his services, 
from which his sensitive spirit shrank while he was with us, now becomes a sacred 
duty. 

“ Subscriptions, of one dollar or less, will be received by Mrs. Josiah Quincy, Jr., 


No. 4 Park Street, or Dr. 8. G. Howe, Treasurer of the Committee, 20 Bromfield 
Street, Boston.” 


And I cannot but hope that ere this, the call has been extensively 
responded to. ~ Still, as there are numerous individuals who would 
gladly assist in this good work, if the matter were but brought 
fairly before them, I purpose to invite the reader to go back with 
me in a cursory review of Mr. Mann’s public course, for the pur- 
pose of refreshing the memory of such as are not unfamiliar with 
it, and more especially for making some statements for the infor- 
mation of those who have since appeared on the stage of action 
among us. 

Mr. Mann is best known, —as intimated in the Transcript arti- 
cle above, —as the friend of universal education, and especially of 
those females who have devoted their lives and powers to the in- 
struction and training of the young. This, however, was but sub- 
sidiary to the great object of his life, which was that of doing 
good, benefiting his race, extending those principles of philan- 
thropy, best calculated to inculcate a spirit of universal brotherhood 
throughout the world. Hence, he early engaged in the cause of 
universal freedom and practical temperance, and became an ardent 
champion in each. 

The insane of this commonwealth soon engaged his attention, 
and to his zealous and persevering efforts, more than to those of any 
other man, are this unfortunate class of human beings indebted for 
the establishment of that noble institution, the Asylum for the In- 
sane at Worcester, Mass. If Mr. Mann had accomplished nothing 
else, this grand enterprise alone would have entitled him to the 
gratitude of our whole people. Previous to his movement in the 
work, they who, by the providence of God, had been deprived of 
reason, were consignefl to prison like malefactors, and a course of 
treatment adopted towards them which makes the heart of humanity 
bleed, to recall even in imagination. But, through his efficient 
instrumentality mainly, the means of the State were appropriated 
to the erection of suitable buildings for a home for them, proper 
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officers for their management were appointed, and a course of treat- 
ment and discipline introduced, from the exercise of which, not 
only were numbers restored to friends and mental health, but all 
were made more or less happy, during their residence at the Insti- 
tution. Of the workings of this princely establishment, it is not 
necessary to say much here; for it has long stood at the head of 
the beneficent public institutions of Massachusetts, and is still do- 
ing a work for the melioration of human suffering, honorary to 
the State and an unspeakable blessing to thousands. 

Mr. Mann’s labors as Secretary of the Board of Education, com- 
menced in 1837, —he having relinquished a lucrative practice as 
a lawyer, to undertake a very laborious service, for the moderate 
yearly compensation of one thousand dollars. 

The Secretary was required by the Board, to visit each of the 
fourteen counties of the State, annually, and call a convention in 
each, of the friends of education, to discuss subjects connected with 
the schools, and by hearing reports of their condition, their wants, 
the sentiments of the people generally concerning them, and other 
matters collateral thereto, to excite a new interest in these nurseries 
of the common mind, on the existence of which the intellectual 
and moral welfare of the community must essentially depend. 

At each of these conventions, he delivered an elaborate address 
on one or more leading topics, to which, in his judgment, attention 
should be called; and this formed the main basis of his Annual 
Report to the Board, after he had completed his yearly visits. 
Questions proposed to the school committees of the various schools 
of the State, were answered by them, and returns made to the Sec- 
retary, which constituted a part of his full report to the Board. 

The subject of school-houses formed the main topic of his first 
address, and furnished the staple of the Annual Report that fol- 
lowed. ‘This embraced size, locality, desks, seats, ventilation, 
warming, light, windows, yards or playgrounds; also, the duties 
of teachers in relation to school-houses. 

Very little attention had previously been given to these matters, 
by those who had charge of the public edifices for the use of the 


young ; and a new era was forthwith inaugurated. Ina very short 
time the old and unworthy structures that had been used as school- 
houses, gave place to larger, better, and more commodious ones, 
till, at length, very few that had been a disgrace to the communi- 
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ties in which they were situated, remained to shame the men who 
tolerated them. 

The building in which a large portion of the lives of our children 
is to be spent, instead of being, as formerly, cold, uncomfortable, 
inconvenient, and unworthy to be the abode of our domestic ani- 
mals of value, has become fit for a prince’s residence, “a thing of 
beauty,” ministering not only to the health and convenience of the 
pupils, but, also, promoting the taste and refinement of his mind. 

Among the various topics which, from year to year, were brought 
before these conventions, Normal Schools became a prominent one ; 
and deservedly, for importance, stands in the very front rank. 
They are no longer an experiment. ‘Their utility has been tried, 
and not found wanting. They stand among the dearly-cherished 
institutions of the State; and our wonder now only is, how we 
could have ever trained our children without their instrumentality. 
Whatever of art is to be acquired, must needs have a teacher ; but 
who is to instruct the teacher ? 

The four public Normal Schools of Massachusetts, cannot qualify 
its pupils for teaching, so fast as their services are needed ; and so 
high a rank do persons, who acquire the art of teaching in these 
seminaries attain, that there are many towns in the State, whose 
committees will not accept the services of any who have not enjoyed 
the advantages of the training in one of them. 

School libraries, class-books, subjects of school instruction, disci- 
pline, school apparatus, beginning with the blackboard — the most 
important and valuable, considering its cost, ever introduced into a 
schoolroom — lengthening of school terms, substituting, under 
proper limitations, female teaching for that of our own sex, increase 
of appropriations for school purposes, and consequent advancement 
of teachers’ salaries: ‘These all and many other kindred subjects 
were dwelt upon and enforced, with a power and perseverance that 
ultimately influenced nearly every school organization in the com- 
monwealth ; and our children, under instruction at the present day, 
are among the fortunate recipients of the benefits thence accruing. 

The compensation allowed to teachers, even now often inade- 
quate to the inestimable value of the services rendered, has, 
through the labors of Mr. Mann, been increased, since his appoint- 
ment to office, from twenty to twenty-five per cent. — perhaps 
more — especially among the female teachers, while there can be 
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little doubt that the quality of the instruction has advanced still 
more. 

Hence, it is obvious that a wide and full survey of the whole 
field of the great science of preparing human beings for life’s high 
and imperishable duties and destinies, engaged the mind and heart 
and affections of our friend, to the extent of his abilities, which 
were neither few nor small; and he died at last, at his post, a 
martyr to the cause of human improvement, over-working his al- 
ready shattered system, at the head of Antioch College, whose 
devoted and admiring students will never cease to cherish his 
memory, as ensbrined in their grateful hearts ! 

Can it be, then, that the comparatively insignificant sum of 
money needed to finish the monument, which his friends desire to 
rear to his character, his labors, and his worth, shall be longer 
waited for, to accomplish their design ? 

After the battle of Pharsalia, which cost Pompey his life, Philip, 
his freedman, gathered such materials as were at hand, to raise a 
funeral pile, on which to burn the body of his beloved master. 
While he was thus piously employed, (as Goldsmith, his historian, 
expresses it,) he was accosted by an old Roman soldier, who had 
served under Pompey in his youth. “ Who art thou,” said he, 
‘‘that art making these humble preparations for Pompey’s funeral ?”° 
Philip having answered that he was one of his freedmen, 
“Alas!” replied the soldier, “ permit me to share in this honor 
also; among all the miseries of my exile, it will be my last sad 
comfort that [ have been able to assist at the funeral of my old 
commander, and touch the body of the bravest general that ever 
Rome produced.” After this, they both joined in giving the corpse 
the last rites ; and collecting the ashes, buried them under a little 
rising earth, scraped together with their hands; over which was 
afterwards placed the following inscription: ‘ He whose merits 
deserve a temple, can scarce find a tomb.” 

If such tender and grateful sentiments could find a place in the 
bosoms of a heathen and a barbarian slave, shall they not occupy 
the heart of a Christian teacher? And will not every one, male 
and female, according to his or her means, rush with alacrity to 
assist in the holy cause we have been considering: saying, with the 
emotion the occasion must inevitably excite, “‘ Permit me to share in 
this honor also!” G. F. T. 
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MEETINGS AT EDUCATIONAL ROOM. 


Tues meetings have steadily increased in interest. We have taken 
notes of the discussions, and shall from time to time present to the readers 
of the Teacher the views advanced. 

It has been voted to hold these meetings in future on the first and third 
Saturdays of each month, commencing at 24 P. M., and closing at 4. 

Subject for the first meeting in June, The Best Met'od of Teaching 
Mental Arithmetic. 


SCHOOL REPORTS. 


Many of the School Committees of Massachusetts have kindly sent to 
our office copies of their last School Reports. We hope to receive a Re- 
port from every town in the State. 

The Reports already received, we have examined with great pleasure and 
profit. With few exceptions, they are an honor to the Commonwealth, and 
an aid to the cause of education. They discuss with ability and wisdom 
the claims of universal education, and the duties of teachers, pupils, and 
the public. The more we read the School Reports of Massachusetts, the 
more highly do we estimate our system of free schools, and the more do we 
respect the intelligence and fidelity of those by whom it is supervised. 

But while we fully recognize the merits of these Reports, we desire to 
protest once more against one feature, which, in many of them, is very 
prominent. We refer to the particular criticisms which are made in regard 
to the successes or failures of individual teachers, From a large number of 
similar criticisms we take the following: 

“Her examination for the position was very satisfactory, giving promise, 
so far as an examination could, of a successful school. But from lack of 
tact in teaching, and executive ability in the general management of the 
scholars, she failed in realizing the expectations of the Committee. The 
order was not good. The scholars were uninterested in their studies, and 
though much effort was put forth, but little was accomplished. * * * 
She labored, we think, with a sincere and earnest purpose to do her best.” 

“The fall term was taught by Miss There is a difference be- 
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tween a good school and a tolerable [?] good school. This belongs to the 
latter class. Miss lacks in energy and tact ; the movements of her 
mind are too slow to meet the wants of the schoolroom. She labored hard, 
was interested in her work, and earnestly desired that her pupils should 
make improvement.” 

Now we beg to ask, respectfully but most earnestly, who in the world is 
to be benefited by remarks like these? Will they make the teacher a 
better teacher, the scholars more docile, the parents truer friends of the 
schools? Will they not rather tend to crush the heart of the teacher, and 
to increase the obstacles which many children and some parents are too 
ready to place in the teacher’s path, thus defeating the very objects that 
the school is designed to accomplish ? 

We maintain that so long as a teacher is employed by a Committee he 
ought to be sustained and encouraged by them. If he have faults they 
should be pointed out to him privately, and not officially proclaimed to the 
world, to his own disgrace and the school’s detriment. If his faults are 
serious ones, and he cannot correct them, let him be quietly discharged, and 
let him not be pilloried in the next Annual Report. 

No teacher can succeed who has not largely the public confidence; and 
no teacher can possess that confidence whose every fuult is exposed by his 
committee to the public gaze. 

Ladies, especially, have in many cases been totally disheartened by un- 
kind criticisms upon their labors, It does seem to us that, when a lady 
has confessedly put forth “ much effort, with a sincere and earnest purpose 
to do her best,” has “labored hard,” been “interested in her work,” and 
has “earnestly desired that her pupils should make improvement,” it is 
positively cruel for a Committee to say officially to every man, woman, and 
child in the town, that she was deficient of “ tact in teaching and executive 
ability,” or that the movements of her mind were “ too slow to meet the 
wants of the school-room.” 

If she is worth retaining as a teacher, let her not be publicly disgraced ; 
if she is not, let her go in peace. These are our sentinents. Want of 
space forbids further discussion of this subject at present. But we must 
make room for the following excellent remarks, which we find in the last 
Report of the School Committee of Quincy, written, we understand, by 
Judge White: 

“We shall make no personal criticism of the teachers. We see no 
necessity for such criticism; and we feel that much injustice might be done 
to them from our own imperfect knowledge of their schools. If a teacher 
is unfit for his place it is the duty of the Committee to remove him; if his 
merits overweigh his faults, the Committee should counsel and advise with 
him in private. It serves no good purpose to parade, in a public report, 
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the faults and foibles, or alleged faults and foibles, of a teacher; or give a 
semi judicial opinion of condemnation of his character. 

“The critic himself cannot always feel sure that he has made due allow- 
ance for the thousand and one causes which codperate to make the school 
what it is. He may not be fresh in the studies pursued in the school, or 
the modes and methods of teaching and disciplining the pupils. He may 
not have seen the school in all its phases. He may have dropped in when 
the school was ina bad mood, and things were all awry. He may have 
gone into the school when it was in its best estate. Sometimes School 
Committees have some fond notions of their own — whims, crotchets, puz- 
zles, or conceits — with which they seek to gauge and measure the schools. 
Then there is the liability to do injustice by speaking of the several 
teachers personally, from fear, favor or affection, not to mention resentment 
at some real or fancied indignity.” 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


SpecraAL Notice. —It is due to those who propose to attend the meeting of the 
Institute to be held at Hartford, Conn., in August next, that notice should be 
given of a change made in regard to the entertainment of ladies. 

The Annual Meeting of the Institute occurs at a season of the year when many 
families are absent from their homes, at the various places of summer resort, or 
with their friends in the country; and this circumstance has often embarrassed 
local committees who have had charge of procuring entertainment, and has rendered 
it extremely difficult, and, in some cases, impossible to obtain free entertainment 
for all in attendance. Many ladies have also often expressed their regrets that 
they have not been able to find entertainment at public houses, at prices which they 
could afford to pay, that they might not be obliged to obtrude themselves upon the 
hospitality of strangers. 

Influenced by these and other considerations, the Board of Directors have not 
asked the citizens of Hartford to extend free entertainment to ladies; but have 
made arrangements at the hotels by which all persons, ladies or gentlemen, attend- 
ing the Institute will be entertained at one half the usual price. This will be, at 
first-class houses, one dollar per day; and at other good houses, seventy-five cents 
per day. This isa liberal reduction, and the expense cannot bear very heavily 
upon the purse of any one; while the arrangement will enable all to feel that inde- 
pendence, which no one can feel while enjoying the private hospitality of strangers, 
however cordially that hospitality may be tendered. 

It is therefore hoped that this change will prove agreeable to the ladies who, in 
large numbers, annually grace the meetings of the Institute with their presence, 
and that the attendance on their part at the coming meeting will be no less than 
in former years, The location of the city of Hartford in the beautiful valley of 
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the Connecticut River, and its many and various institutions, render it as a place 
of meeting extremely desirable; while the well known interest and zeal of Con- 
necticut teachers and educators give assurance that their fellow laborers from other 
states will meet with a cordial welcome in the “ land of steady habits.” 

Per ORDER. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MASS. STATE ASSOCIATION. 


THE ASSOCIATION, at its last Annual Meeting, instructed the Board of Directors 
to consider the expediency of changing the time for holding the Annual Meeting. 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors held on Saturday the 24th ult., after 
considerable discussion, it was unanimously voted “ that the next Annual Meeting 
of the Association be held on Tugspay and Wepnerspay, the 5th and 6th of 
AUGUST next.” 

SPRINGFIELD was named as the place, but the final selection was left to the 
Committee of Arrangements. 


COUNTY MEETINGS. 


The Plymouth County Teachers’ Association will hold its next meeting at 
Duxbury, on Friday and Saturday, the 13th and 14th of June. Lectures will be 
delivered by Rey. Dr. E. O. Haven and Dr. Dio Lewis of Boston, and James C, 
Sharp of Dorchester. 

The Norfolk County Asssociation will hold its twenty-ninth semi-annual meet- 
ing on the same days as above, at Dedham. Lectures will be delivered by 8. W. 
Mason and A. W. Sprague of Boston, and Rev. J. L. Diman, of Brookline. 





GYMNASTICS IN THE ELIOT SCHOOL, 


At the Educational Meeting on the 3d of last month, it was unanimously voted, 
on motion of Mr. Hagar, that Mr. Mason, of the Eliot School, be requested to 
allow the teachers to meet at the Eliot School-house a fortnight from that after- 
noon to witness the exercises of his scholars in Gymnastics. Mr. Mason consented, 
and accordingly on the afternoon of the 17th, a large company of teachers gather- 
ed in the Eliot School Hall for the above purpose. Mr. Reed, of the Brimmer 
School, presided. 

The scholars occupied the centre of the Hall, arranged in four files, about two 
feet apart. The first and third files were one pace in advance of the others, so 
that there might be room for the free play of the arms between the boys of the 
adjoining files. The various arm, head, trunk, and leg movements were then exe- 
cuted with great precision to music which was furnished by two boys of the school, 
one playing upon a violin, the other upon an accordion. Then followed exercises 
in breathing, explosion of the vowels, etc. It was a warm afternoon, but the boys 
worked with a will, and we are sure there were none present who were not de- 
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lighted with their performances. Mr. Mason has certainly shown us that much 
gymnastic training can be introduced into our schools without any expenditure for 
apparatus, or much expenditure of time. 





THE ANNUAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN 
BOSTON, 


Took place on Wednesday, May 21. The efforts made in its behalf, and the 
results obtained, induce us to make the following remarks : 

In the early part of the school year, a special committee is chosen, whose duty 
it is to make the necessary arrangements for the next festival. A programme is 
agreed upon, the pieces to be sung are printed, distributed among the scholars, 
and practised during the regular singing lessons. Metronome and tuning fork 
equalize time and pitch, while more or less spirit is infused by the individuality of 
the teacher, or the peculiarity of the school. It then requires but a few grand 
rehearsals to make the pupils of the various schools act unitedly, and the result is 
a Festival, grand, yet at the same time exceedingly pleasant to the eye and ear. 

These festivals were held originally in Faneuil Hall at the close of the school 
year, when the medal scholars and other invited guests were treated with refresh- 
ments, speeches, and music, and boquets were presented by the Mayor to scholars 
of merit. During the past few years these festivals have been held at the Music 
Hall, and singing by the scholars was introduced to take the place of refreshments- 
Gradually the number of singers was much increased, and singing became the prin- 
cipal feature of these occasions. During the past year it was arranged to have the 
Musical Festival entirely separated from the occasion occurring in the latter part 
of July, and to hold it in the week preceding the vacation in May, when the 
weather is cooler and the scholars are not exhausted by examinations and exhibi- 
tions. 

The first purely musical festival was a decided success in many respects. Admi- 
rable order was maintained from beginning to end, by excellent arrangements well 
carried out. The effect of seeing fourteen hundred pupils, of both sexes, in festive 
array, can only be felt, not described. The singing by the children deserves all 
praise. They had evidently been well prepared, kept time, produced a good qual- 
ity of tone, and sang with a praiseworthy degree of feeling. The effect of some 
passages was really soul-stirring, and no one can have left the hall without having 
felt the power of music. The programme was as follows: 

1. Voluntary on the Organ, by J. C. D. Parker. 

2. The Lord’s Prayer, sung in unison, to a Gregorian Chant. 

3, 5, 7. Three German Chorals, sung in unison. 

4, Prayer from the “Freischutz,” by Weber, arranged for three parts, sung by 
the pupils of the Girls’ High and Normal School. 

6. Chorus from “ Il Giuramento,” by Mercadante. 

8. The Star Spangled Banner. 

9. Chorus “ The Heavens are telling,” from the Creation, by Haydn, 

10. Old Hundred. 

No. 2 was accompanied by the organ, all the following pieces by the organ and 
the full orchestra, and No. 10 was sung by all present. 
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We cannot close these remarks without mentioning briefly some points which 
have been, or may be accomplished by these musical festivals. 

They will produce an increased interest of parents in our Public Schools. 
School exhibitions have done much for that purpose, but cannot do all. Most of 
the branches taught in school cultivate and affect the intellect and will, while 
music calls forth and cultivates the emotional powers of the soul. A simple song 
may accomplish what the most skilful argument fails to do, and a good exhibition 
in singing will make more friends for the interests of our schools than excellent 
recitations in purely intellectual branches, 

2. These Festivals may do much to make Music, and especially Singing, popu- 
lar. The notion that only some people can learn to sing, has been driven from 
Suffolk County, by making singing a regular branch of school instruction. We 
believe in different degrees of capacity for singing, as well as for other branches of 
instruction. Singing is most intimately connected with reading, elocution, and 
declamation, and its full beneficial influence will be felt when every public teacher 
will be able to teach these branches himself, and in their proper connection. “ Dis- 
tance lends enchantment to the view,” yet, in our days of railroad speed, the time 
must come, when our State will follow the example of its metropolis. The people 
want popular music, sacred and secular, airs which, with their inspiring words, are 
not only admired, but loved. Our school tuition may fit the children for the sim- 
ple music which brightens the twilight hour, pleases the child, and charms the 
weariness of riper days. Let Boston set a good example, other cities and larger 
towns wil soon follow. 





[Condensed from the Boston Journal.] 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE eighteenth semi-annual meeting of the Middlesex County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held in Rumford Hall, in this town, on Friday and Saturday, April 
3d and 4th. There was a fair attendance of the teachers of the county, but it was 
diminished by the non-appearance of the Cambridge and Lowell delegations, the 
latter of which usually turn out seventy-five strong. 

The meeting was called to order at 10 o’clock, Friday morning, by the Presi- 
dent, William E. Sheldon, Esq., of West Newton, and prayer was offered by Rev. 
Mr. Thurston of Waltham. Josiah Rutter, Esq., then, in behalf of the authorities 
and citizens, welcomed the teachers to the hospitalities of the town. A response 
in behalf of the teachers was made by the president. 

Lectures were delivered by Wm. T. Adams of Boston, Rev. J. C. Bodwell of 
Framingham, and Rev. Dr. Stebbins of Woburn. 

The subjects discussed were Methods of Teaching History ; Advantages of an 
exact and rigid System in regard to Recitations and Deportment ; Geography ; 
Spelling ; and Military Instruction. 

Mr. Claflin, from the Committee on Nomination of Officers for the ensuing 
year, reported the following list which was unanimously adopted : 
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President — George T. Littlefield of Somerville. Vice Presidents — Thos. D. 
Adams of Newton, Samuel A. Chase of Lowell, Alanson Palmer of West Cam- 
bridge, W. W. Colburn of Belmont, and Samuel S. Wilson of Charlestown. 
Secretary and Treasurer —T. M. Bancroft of Waltham. Executive Committee — 
William E. Sheldon of West Newton, L. H. Buckingham of Brighton, William 


A. Stone of Woburn, George N. Bigelow of Framingham, and Asa C. Smith of 
Cambridge. 





EXAMINATION QUESTIONS, ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL, 
BOSTON, 1861. 


ARITHMETIC, 

1. Add 34, 44, 72, and 6,;. 

2. A man bought a house for $4000, paid $250 for repairs, and sold 
it so as to gain 104 per cent. on his investment. For how much did he 
sell it? 

3. What number is that 9, of which exceeds 48, of it by 29? 

4, How much is 3X%Xj divided by 2X, X$? 

5. What is the worth of a pile of wood 7ft. long, 4ft. wide, and 3ft. 
high, at $7 a cord? 

6. Required the simple interest on $90.36 for 3 y. 6m. 12d., at 6 per 
cent. ? 

7. How many gallons of water will fill a rectangular vessel whose di- 
mensions are lft. 14ft. and 2ft., allowing 231 cubic inches to the gallon ? 

8. A man bought 2 galls. of molasses at 30 cents a gallon, and 25 lbs. 
of sugar at 74 cents a pound. He gave in payment $5; how much money 
is he to receive back ? 

9. Reduce 30,628 pence to pounds, shillings, ete. 

10. If 6 yards of cloth cost £4, 13s., what will 11 yards cost ? 

11. Divide 3.25 by .0235, finding two decimals. 

12. Find the amount of $304.56 for four years, at 7 per cent. simple 
interest. 

13. A load of hay weighs 2,625 lbs. What is it worth at $15 per ton ? 

14. What will it cost to plaster the upright walls of a room 20ft. long, 
15ft. wide, and 9ft. high, at 16 cents per square yard, making allowance 
for a door 7ft. by 3, and three windows each 6ft. by 4? 

15. Required the compound interest on $106 for three years, at 6 per 
cent. 

16. How many yards of carpeting }yd. wide will cover a floor 27ft. 
long and 16ft. wide ? 

17. How many gallon, half-gallon, and quart bottles, of each the same 
number, will it take to hold a hogshead of wine of 63 gallons ? 
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18. <A hare runs 15 rods in 2 seconds, and a hound follows at 12 rods 
per second. In what time will the latter overtake the former, if they are 
20 rods apart at first ? 

19. Subtract 3X43 from 9X53. 

20. How many acres in a rectangular piece of land 40 rods long and 
30 rods wide ? 

21. A man and a boy did a piece of work together; the man was to 
have $1 25 and the boy $0.75 per day, and they both together received 
$21. How many days did they work ? 

22. Multiply together 4.7, 6.18, and 9.2. 

23. What is the sum of 54, 6%, and 7} in decimal numbers ? 

24. Reduce 0.425 to a vulgar fraction in lowest terms. 


- ee 


GEOGRAPHY, 





















1. As we move towards the north, do we find’ vegetation more, or less, 
luxuriant ? 

2. What divisions of America are in the Torrid Zone ? 

3. Where is Chicago situated ?— Cairo ?— Memphis ?— Pensacola ? 
— Richmond ? 

4. What river drains the State of Oregon and Washington Territory ? 

5. Where is Pike’s Peak ? 

6. On what waters would you sail from Boston to Baltimore ? 

7. Through what States does the Merrimac flow ? 

8. What are the principal exports of the countries on the Mediter- 
ranean ? 

9. What separates the Red Sea from the Mediterranean ? 

10. What are the exports of British India ? 

11. What is the length of a degree of longitude? 

12. What are the principal ports of the United States south of Norfolk, 
Va. ? 

13. Name the principal ranges of mountains in Europe. 

14. Draw a map of Maryland and Virginia. 


GRAMMAR. 











1.5 What is an adjective ? 
2.5 Write thesprincipal parts of the following verbs :— rise, go, set, 
see, forsake. 
. 3.° What is a conjunctive adverb ? 
| 4. Write the third person plural, potential mood, passive voice, past 
tense, of the verb to teach. 
5.° Define the following words :—subjunctive, imperative, infinitive, 
relative, interrogative. 
6..° Write a sentence in which the subject is limited by a relative 
clause, and the prodicate by a verb in the infinitive. 
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7.° Analyze the following sentence: —“ Industry and application will 
make amends for the want of a quick and ready wit.” 
8.” Parse the italicised words in the following sentences : 


«Scenes must be beautiful, which, daily viewed, 
Please daily, and whose novelty survives 
Long knowledge and the scrutiny of years ; — 
Praise justly due to those that I describe.” 


HISTORY. 

1. What were the motives which induced the colonists of Virginia and 
of New England to form settlements in America ? 

2. What form of government was first instituted by the Plymouth 
colonists ? 

3. What did Penn make the basis of his institutions ? 

4. What was the cause of the Revolutionary War ? 

5. Why did the British ministry retain the duty of three pence per |b. 
on tea? 

6. What foreign assistance had the Americans during the Revolution ? 

7. When was the battle of Bunker Hill fought ? 

8. When was the Constitution adopted ? 

9. For what reasons was war declared by the United States against 
Great Britain in 1812? 

10, In whose administration was Louisiana annexed to the United 
States, and from whom purchased ? 

11. What was the Missouri Compromise ? 

12. Which of the States is called the old Dominion ? 

13. Which the Bay State ? 

14. Which the Empire State ? 








BOOK NOTICES. 


ENGLISH ANALYSIS: containing forms for the Complete Analysis of English Com- 
ition, together with Selections for Analysis from the best English Authors, 
Designed to accompany the Study of English Grammar in High and Grammar 
Schools. By Epwarp P. Bares, A. M., Principal of Cotting Academy, West 
Cambridge, Mass. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 1862. pp. 107. 


We have looked through this neat book with much pleasure. Its author, who 
is favorably known for his skill in teaching the English language, has presented his 
mode of analysis—and an excellent mode it seems tobe. We have here the 
analysis orthographical, phonetical, etymological, syntactical, logical, and rhetorical 
—all given in a manner which is easily comprehended, and may be readily applied. 
The selections are made from nearly fifty of the most eminent authors, and are 
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peculiarly adapted to analytical examination. We cordially commend Mr. Bates’s 
little work to all teachers of the English language. 
First Lessons IN MECHANICS; with Practical Applications, designed for the use 


of Schools. By W. E. Wortnen. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1862. 
pp. 192. 


We cannot better express the object of this work than by quoting a portion of 
its preface. “Avoiding mere theory and reasoning, the author bas presented re- 
sults simply, confining himself throughout to matters of practical utility. With 
this view he has treated chiefly of mechanical powers, the most important machines 
in which they are combined, the composition and resolution of forces, the centre of 
gravity, motive powers, water-wheels, the steam-engine, geering and shafting, the 
various kind of pumps, and friction with its effects on machinery.” 

This book, which is finely illustrated, is well fitted for use in Common or High 
Schools, It may be used by itself or in connection with ordinary works on Natural 
Philosophy. The numerous problems it contains wil! be found highly useful and 
interesting. It is a book of great practical worth. 

Warren's Series or GeoGRAPHIES. — We have received the new editions of 
these popular works, — Warren’s Primary, Common School, and Physical Geo- 
graphies. Such alterations have been made in the text and maps, as recent 
changes in geographical boundaries rendered necessary. The Primary Geography 
has been translated into German. We have looked through our German copy; 
but as it is all “Greek” to us, excepting the pictures, we shall pass it over to the 
senior editor. Dexter 8. Stone, 37 and 39 Brattle Street, Boston, is the agent for 
the above works. 

Memorr or Dana P. CoLpurN. —The many friends of the lamented Colburn 
will be glad to hear that the excellent memoir published in the last number of 
Barnard’s Journal has been republished in book form. Copies of it can be obtained 
at the Educational room. Copies of the steel engraving accompanying the article, 
in a form suitable for framing, can, also, be purchased at the room. 


THE PULPiIT AND RostruM. — We have received the May number of this valu- 


able serial, containing the able discourse of Rev. Alexander H. Vinton, D. D., 
The Sabbath, and its Relations to the State. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 





The next Term in the Chemical Department begins August 28. The Regular Course includes 
Recitations in General Chemistry, Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis, Physics, and Technical 
Chemistry, and Instruction in the Laboratory in Analysis, ultural and Manufacturing Chemis- 
try, Metallurgy and Pharmacy. Students may also attend tations in Anatomy and Physiology, 
Mineralogy, Physicai Geography, and Political Economy, and courses of Lectures on Geology and 
Zoology, Prof. Agassiz; Pailosophy, Prof. Bowen; Chemistry, Prof. Cooke; Botany, Prof Gray; Tech- 
nology, Prof. Horsford; Literature, Prof. Lowell; Physics, Prof. Lovering; Math«matics, Prof. Peirce ; 
History, Prof. Torrey; Anatomy, Prof. Wyman. This Department receives general students, who 
seek a thorough scientific education, and also special students in Ghemistry applied to Medicine, 
Metallurgy or Manufactures. For further information, address C. W. ELIOT, Prof. of Chemistry, 
Camprineg, Mass. 












J. 4. LOWELL, 


June, 62. — 3m. Chairman of the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 











GOOLD BROWN’S 


Series of School Grammars, 


PUBLISHED BY 


FRED’K A. BROWN & CO., BOSTON, 
WILLIAM WOOD, NEW YORK CITY. 





Brown’s Series of Grammars comprises: 


I. The First Lines of English Grammar. price 25 ets. 


This book is designed for beginners. It is well described in the following extract: 

“ This fine little work, within the compass of 122 duodecimo pages, contains the very 
essence of the grammar of our language.. It is not a mere accidence. It is not a meagre 
epitome of the principles of English Grammar — leaving the ground half traversed. It is, 
in fact, a well-wrought and tolerably ample, though condensed, grammatical system, giv- 
ing, though professedly only an ‘outline,’ a sufficiently comprehensive course of instruc- 
tion in grammar for all ordinary purposes of writing and speech.” 


Il. The Institutes of English Grammar. price eo cts. 


This work is adapted to use in all schools wherever the Grammar of the English Lan- 
guage is taught. The doctrines of the work are those which are deducible from a common- 
sense view of the subject of language, and a just consideration of the analogies of speech. 
And in point of perspicuous arrangement, accuracy of definition, fullness of illustration, 
and comprehensiveness of plan, the work is considered by competent judges to be unri- 
valled. In the new edition of the Institutes, teachers who have been accustomed to use the 
work, will see many important amplifications and improvements. 


Itt. The Grammar of English Grammars. rice s4.50. 


This work has taken a permanent place by the side of the great Dictionaries of the 
English tongue. No teacher can do without it as a book of reference. Jt shiuld be in 
every schoolroom, 


The large and increasing sale in New England of these 


STANDARD WORKS ON ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


in consequence of their adoption in many of our best schools, has rendered it necessary, in 
order better to accommodate the public, to have them published in Boston as well as in 
New York. Mr. Woop has, accordingly completed such arrangements with Mesers. 
Frep’x A. Brown & Co. 


Towns and private schools can now be furnished with Brown's Grammars, for 
Jirst introduction on very favorable terms, on application to the Boston Publishers, by 
mail or otherwise. 

Full descriptive catalogues sent free on application, and copies of the “‘ First Lines” 
and “‘ Institutes” furnished Teachers and Committees for examination, or sent by mail for 
eight and twelve cents each for postage. 


Address 


FRED’K A. BROWN & CO. 


29 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 


June, “62. 
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ALLENS OBJECT METHOD GEOGRAPHY. 
A PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. 


PREPARED AND ARRANGED IN ACCORDANCE WITH 


PESTALOZZIAN PRINCIPLES. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS 
OBJECT ENGRAVINGS AND PICTORIAL MAPS. 


Quarto, 56 pp. Printed in oil colors. Retail price 40 cents, Sent for examination, post-paid, to any 
teacher, on receipt of 25 cents. 








EXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONIALS. 


** The most important educational improvements of the last ten years have been in methods of pri- 
mary instruction. 


** Primary Geography offered an inviting field, which Mr. Allen has entered boldly and cultivated 
successfully. 1 have placed his book in the hands of my own children, and find them as much 
charmed with it as I have been. Let no one hereafter say that Geography cannot be made as attrac - 
tive as any other book of stories and pictures. Mr. Allen has adopted Nature’s own method, and the 
child that is delighted with the objects which he sees in looking around him on ‘ the surface of the 
earth,’ cannot fail to be delighted also, with the beautiful descriptions and illustrations in this Pri- 
mary Geography.” W. H. Wetts, 

Sup’t Publie Schools, Chicago; author of Wells’s Grammar, etc., etc. 

“The book captivates by its illustrations and pictorial , and satisfies by its easy, logical 
arrangement, appropriate subject-matter, and the broad scope it ees to thought. Not confining the 


attention to dry details in techrical terms, it interests, instructs, and stimulates by the pleasing and 
important information with which it is diversified.” 


Eres SARGENT, 
Author of Sargent’s Readers, Speakers, Dialogues, etc., etc. 


“Children must learn from observation, through the medium of their senses, and we are glad to 
find this fact made the basis of their text-books at last.» — Rhode Island Schoolmaster. 


‘** The author has planned and executed his work with much ability.’ — Vermont School Journal. 


‘“* This little book seems to combine everything that a work of the kind can possess.”” — Wisconsin 
Journal of Education. 


‘Tt is the ‘first fruits’ in geography of that reform in primary instruction from which we shall 
ere long reap a rich harvest.” — Ohio Educational Monthly. 


“T would give more for the real impressions and knowledge a child would gain in his pastime in 


looking over these beautiful maps, than for all he ordinarily gets in the primary school, under the old 
method of teaching by questions and answer.” E. A. SHELDON, 


Superintendent Public Schools, Oswego, N. Y. 


‘* We sincerely believe that this Primary Geography is one of extraordinary merit.”,— Massachu- 
setts Teacher. 


“*T cannot but regard it as a most successful effort. Iam sure the book ought to, and will meet 
with general favor.” J. R. Loomis, President of the Lewtsburg University. 


LIPPINCOTT’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, BOOK III. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 


SMITH’S NEW GEOGRAPHY 


Containing a Concise Text, and Explanatory Notes, 
WITH OVER 100 MAPS, 
BY ROSWELL C, SMITH, A. M,,........... seseeereesQUARTO. PRICE $1.00. 


From the Massachusetts Teacher. 


** All we have to say is, that this Geography is a novelty and achoice one too. If we had to select 
to-day a geographical text-book for our own use we should choose this.” * * * 


Teachers and School Directors will be furnished with copies of the work, in flexible covers, by 
mail, for examination, upon receipt of 60 cents in money or postage stamps, by the Publishers; and 
schools will be supplied with the work, for introduction, upon accommodating terms. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia. 








May, ’62. 








Greenleaf’s Geometry & Trigonometry. 


DESIGNED FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, AND COLLEGES, 


This is a new edition of the ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, with 
the addition of a Complete System of Plane and Spherical 
TRIGONOMETRY, analytically treated, and 
practically applied. 


No work of the kind has been in the same time more extensively introduced, or 
more highly commended by pisTiInGuIsueD EDuUCATORS. It is now used in High 
Schools, Academies, and Normal Schools in all parts of the country, including in 
New Encianp alone upWARDS OF SIXTY ACADEMIES. 





A. P. Sronz, A. M., President of the National Institute of Instruction, writes : 
ne stands the test of the schoolroom well — the only sure guarantee of the merits of any school 


Wii C, Esiy, A. M., Professor of Mathematics in Salem Public High School : 


“« The only text-book of the kind which presents, in a form suitable for High Schools, the improved 
methods of the present day.” 


D. B. Hacar, A. M., late President of Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association : 


“T have, with the unanimous concurrence of our school committee, adopted it for use in the Eliot 
High School. I cannot pay the work a higher compliment.” 


Prof. G. P. Hawes, A. M., of Maryland Agricultura) College: 


** There is a wholeness and a brevity about it which is truly refreshing in this book-making age. 
I particularly admire its method of teaching trigonometric functions — an improvement upon the old 


ee that too on an essential point, as it changes the basis of investigation wholly for the 
ter. 


Prof. F, A. Auten, A. M., Principal of Chester County Normal School, Pa. : 


“ After giving it a fair trial — at least. a satisfactory one to me —I have concluded to introduce it 
into our Normal Schoo]. My opinion of the work is here given ir a tangible form.” 


Prof. J. V. N. Sranpisu, A. M., of Lombard College, Ill. : 


‘* Prof. Greenleaf seems to have followed the ‘golden mean’ between Euclid and Legendre; it is 
neither too wordy nor too concise. I regard the work as most excellent.” 


Prof. H. A. Prart, A. M., Principal of Hartford City High School, Conn. : 
“It is undoubtedly the best work on the subject now offered to our schools.” 

Strives Frencu, A. M., Principal of a Classical and Scientific School, New Haven: 
“The whole book is remarkably well adapted to the purposes of instruction.” 

Prof. E. J. Youne, Principal of East Allentown Grammar School, Pa. : 


“it is a work of rare merit, and I sincerely and conscientiously recommend it as undoubtedly the 
BEST. 


GREENLEAF’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES 


Is so generally used in the best Schools of every State in the Union, as to have 
become A NATIONAL STANDARD. 


TERMS OF INTRODUCTION. 


Dozen prices. 


New Primary Arithmetic, exchanged for the old book and.............. $0.06 0.09 
Intellectual Arithmetic, “ - mm, ie aeesacpher ees 10 14 
Common School Arithmetic, “ “a od seenvguonane 25 Bt 
National Arithmetic, a - Bit Ta eiebbcsese oes 40 56} 
Treatise on Algebra, ie % WH . \. cenessseeesecs 40 -60 
Geometry and Trigonometry, “ % My weacnecegeeusd 60 1.00 


*,* Keys to the Intellectual, Common School, and National Arithmetics, 
Algebra, and Geometry and Trigonometry are published, for Teachers only. 


[= All interested are respectfully invited to correspond with us. 
Published by ROBERT 8S. DAVIS & CO., Boston. 


Feb. 62. 






















NATIONAL SERIES 


STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY A. S. BARNES & BURR, NEW YORK. 


The attention of the friends of Education is invited to the ‘* National Sentes or STaNDARD ScHOOL 


AND Liprary Books,” designed as Class- Books, for the use of Schools, Academies, Colleges, Families, 
and Libraries. ’ 


The Publishers would express their grateful acknowledgments to numerous Educators throughout 
the United States, for their patronage and kind expressions of appreciation of the merits of their Pub- 
lications. It is their intention to use all possible endeavors to sustain the present reputation of these 
Works, by issuing the most approved editions within the range of School and Academic Instruction. 
The best talent that could be procured has been employed in the preparation of these Works; and 
the high standing they have already attained, as Class-Books for the Institutions of our country, is 
gratifying evidence of their intrinsic merit. 





















SPELLING AND READING. 


Page’s Normal Chart of Elementary Sounds, $250; Wright’s Analytical Orthograph » 2Be.; 
Smith’s Juvenile Definer, 30c.; Smith’s Grammar School Speller, 37jc.; Smith’s Definer’s . 
60c.; Northend’s Dictation Exercises, new edition, 40c. 

PARKER AND Watson’s New Serizs. — National School Primer: or, Primary Word-Builder, Lic. ; 
National Elementary Speller, lic ; National Pronouncing Speller, 25c ; National First Reader: or, 
Word-Builder, 25c.; National Second Reader, 37jc.; National Third Reader, 50c.; National Fourth 
Reader, 75c.; National Fifth Reader, $1 00. 


NATIONAL ELOCUTIONARY SERIES. 
Sherwood’s Self-Culture, $100; Parker and Zachos’ Reading and Elocution, 4%¢.; Northend’s 


Little Orator, 80c.; Northend’s National Orator, 75c.; Northend’s Youth’s Dialogues, 75c.; Zachos’ 
Analytical Elocution, $1 00. 










oo 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Clark’s Grammatical Chart, $3 00; Clark’s Analysis of the English Language, 40c.; Clark’s First 
Lessons in English Grammar, 30c.; Clark’s New English Grammar, 6(c.; Clark’s Key to English 
Grammar, 50c.; Welch’s Analysis of the English Sentence, 75c. 





RHETORIC, LOGIC, ETC. 


Day’s Elements of the Art of Rhetoric, 75c.; Boyd’s Kames’ Elements of Criticism, $1 25; Boyd's 
Elements of Composition, 75c.; Mahan’s System of Logic, for Colleges, g150; Mahan’s Intellectual 
Philosophy, $100; Watt's on the Mind, with Questions, 34c.; Willard’s Morals for the Young, 60c. 















THE ENGLISH POETS, WITH BOYD’S NOTES. 


Boyd’s Thomson’s Seasons, Boyd’s Milton’s Paradise Lost, Boyd’s Young's Night Thoughts, Boyd's 
Cowper's Task, etc., Boyd’s Pollok’s Course of Time, at 75 cents per volume. 





NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


Monteith’s First Lessons in Geography, No. 1, 25c.; Monteith’s Introduction to Manual of Geo- 
graphy, No. 2, 40c.; Monteith’s Manual of Geography, (revised edition,) No. 3, G0c.; MeNally’s Com- 
plete School Geography, No. 4, $1 00. 














HISTORY AND MYTHOLOGY. 


Monteith’s Youth's History of the United States, 5%c.; Willard’s School History of the United 
States, 75c.; Willard’s History of the United States, $1 50; Willard’s Historia de los Estados Unidos, 
#2 00; Willard’s Universal History in Perspective, $1 50; Dwight’s Grecian and Roman Mythology. 
75c.; Ricord’s Roman History, with Questions, #1 25; Gould's Alison's History of Europe, $1 5; 
Sheldon’s History of Michigan, $1 50; Berard’s School History of England, $1 0. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
Mansfield’s Political Manual, 75c.; Young Citizens’ Catechism, 50c. 
























« 





DAVIES’ SYSTEM OF MATHEMATICS. 


Excewentary Covese. — Davies’ Primary Arithmetic and Table-Book, 1ic.; Davies’ Intellectual 
Arithmetic, 25c.; Davies’ School Arithmetic (revised edition), 45¢.; Key to Davies’ School Arithmetic 
oh yy a Oe 
A -§ tary Geometry and + : e- 
matics, $100. Apvancep Course. — Davies’ University Algebra, $100; Davies’ Bourdon’s Algebra, 
new and enlarged edition, $1 50; Davies’ Legendre’s Geometry, new and enlarged edition, $1 50; Da- 
vies’ Elements of Surveying, new and enlarged edition, $1 50; Davies’ Analytical Geometry and Cal- 
culus, $2 00; Davies’ Descriptive Geometry, 2 00; Davies’ Shades, Shadows, and P. ve, $2 50; 
Davies’ Logic of Mathematics, $1 00; Davies’ and Peck’s Mathematical Dictionary, #2 50; Church's 
Elements of Calculus, $2 00; Church’s Analytical Geometry, $2 00; Courtnay’s Di tial and Inte- 
gral 


Caleulus, $2 50; Hackley’s Trigonometry, $2 5); Reuck’s Practical Examples in Arithmetic, 
60c.; Smith and Martin's -Keeping, 75c. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND CHEMISTRY. 


Peck’s Ganot’s Popular Physics, $1 00; Norton’s First Book of Natural Philosophy and Astrono- 
my, 0c.; McIntyre on the use of the Globes, $1 00; Peck’s Elements of Mechanics. $1 50: Gillespie 
on and Railroads, $1 50; Bartlett’s Synthetica] Mechanics, #3 (1); Bartiett’s Treatise on Optics, 
etc., 8200; Bartlett’s Analytical Mechanics, $4 00; Bartiett’s Treatise on Astronomy, new edition, 
$400; Norton and Porter's First Book of Science, #1 00; Porter's First Book of Chemistry, ®e.; 


Porter's Principles of Chem , $100; Darby’s Southern Botany, for Southern States, $1 BO: 
Wood’s Class-Book of Botany, $2 00. 





BROOKS’ LATIN AND GREEK CLASSICS. 


Brooks’ First Latin Lessons, 60c.; Brooks’ Ovid’s Metamorphoses (illustrated), $259; Brooks’ 
Collectanea Evangelica, ()c.; Brooks’ First Greek Lessons, 6c.; Brooks’ Historia Sacra, Gc.; Brooks’ 
Cesar’s Commentaries, $1 25. 





SCHOOL TEACHERS’ LIBRARY. 

Northend’s Teacher and Parent, $100; Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. $1 ™; Mans- 
field on American Education, #1 00; De Tocquevilies American Institutions, #1 00; Dwight on Chris- 
tian Education, 21 00; Mayhew on Universal Education, #1 09; Root on School Amusements, #1 (0); 
Bates’ Institute Lectures, $1 00; Brooks’ School Teachers’ Register, e.; Poey’s School Record, Sic. 


May, 62. — 3t. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Tae Schools at Framingham and Salem are designed for the education of Female Teachers; those 
at Bridgewater and Westfield, for the education of Teachers of both sexes. Tuition is free to those 
who intend to teach in the public schools of Massachusetts, wherever they may have previously resi- 
ded; and, if needed, pecuniary aid is also given to pupils from Massachusetts. The text-books requir- 
ed are mostly furnished from the libraries of the Schools. 











The Terms Commence, in each School, as follows: 
AT SALEM, 
On the last Wednesday of February, and first Wednesday of September. 
AT FRAMINGHAM, 
On the first Wednesday of March, and September. 
AT BRIDGEWATER, 
On the second Wednesday of March and third Wednesday of September. 


AT WESTFIELD, 
On the fourth Wednesday of March and September. 





Candidates for Admission are examined on the first day of each Term; except at Framingham, 
where the examination takes place on the day preceding. For Circulars, or further information, 
spply to the Principals of the several schools. 

Feb. ’6l. 
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FOR SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, AND COLLEGES. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS 


PUBLISH 


A PREPARATORY LATIN PROSE BOOK: 


Containing all the Latin Prose necessary for entering College, with References to Kuhner’s and An- 
drews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammars, Notes, critical and explanatory, a Vocabulary, and a Geo- 
graphical and Historical Index. By J. H. Hanson, A. M., Principal of the High School for Boys, 
Portland, Me. Fourth edition. 12mo. pp. 776. Price $1.50. 

The many advantages combined in this work, which have never before been attempted, 
claim for it the attention of a!) interested in the study of the Latin language. 

Its preparation was commenced some years since, in the belief that the Latin preparatory course 
for College, both in the variety and arrangements of the materials com ng it and in the materials 
themselves, could be improved; and that, by comprising in a single volume what is usually obtained 
from three or four, the expenses of the young student could be very considerably jessened. A desire 
to awaken a deeper interest in classical studies, as well as to promote thoroughness in their pursuit, 
and to contribute something towards placing the advantages of a liberal education within the reach of 
all, is the author's reason for adding another to the already numerous list of school-books. 

“ I have examined with care the Latin Prose Book which you sent me. I have known Mr. Hanson, 
the editor, for many years, as a ripe and conscientious scholar, and was prepared to find his work well 
done; but it certainly exceeded my expectations. The selections are good; the notes terse, scholarly, 
and admirably put. The whole work shows the presence of the sound scholar and the skillful teacher. 
It seems to me a book most admirably adapted to the purposes of students preparing for college. I beg 
leave to recommend the work most heartily to teachers.’ — Rev. Dr. Anpgason, Pres. Rochester Univ. 


ZESTHETICS; OR, SCIENCE OF BEAUTY: 
By Joun Bascom, Professor in Williams College. 12mo. Price 80c. 


This work was written with a desire to supply the want of an exclusive and compact treatise on 
the principles of taste, there being no work which gives itself singly to a systematic statement of the 
nature of beauty, and of its primary and fundamental! laws. 


NEW WORK ON ANALYSIS: 


ENGLISH ANALYSIS; containing forms for the complete analysis of English composition, 
together with selections for analysis from the best English authors. Designed toaccompany the study 
of English Grammar in High and Grammar Schools. By Epwarp P. Bares, A. M., Principal of 
Cotting Academy, West Cambridge, Mass. 1I2mo. Half morocco. Price 40 cents. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner's Combined System of Penmanship: 


Comprising the Common School Series, the Business Series, and the Ladies’ Series; with copies at 
the head of each page, executed in the most beautiful manner and in a style exactly resembliog the 
hand-writing of the authors. 

The history of this series of copy-books is unprecedented in the annals of chirography, and its 
wonderful success is only to be accounted for by its unequalled merit and its peculiar adaptation to 
the wants of our schools. 

Its autbors are devoted to their profession; and their combined experience is brought to bear 
upon the system, improving upon it from time to time, as it is found capable of improvement. 

It is the best and most successful system of penmanship before the public, and is in use from 
Maine to California, throughout the States and Territories, and in the British Provinces 

The statistics of schools show that no other series of copy-books, in this or any other country, is 
80 largely in use as Payson, Dunton and Scribner's Penmanship. From its universal introduction 
into our best schools, and from its use and recommendation by the most competent teachers through- 
out our country, the publishers feel justified in claiming it to be the National System. 


@ New Idea— Peculiar to this Series: 


PAYSON, DUNTON AND SCRIBNER’S OBLIQUE LINES, for teaching the 
pupil the proper slope in writing. Specimens furnished on receipt of a one cent stamp. 


HANAFORD & PAYSON’S SYSTEM OF BOOK-KEEPING 


Comprised in three books. Adapted to Payson, Dunton an Scribner's Combined System of Pen- 
manship. By L. B. Hanarorp, A. M., and J. W. Payson, Principals of the Boston Mer. Academy. 

SINGLE ENTRY. Common School edition. Half morocco. Price 40c. Bianks for do 25c. 

DOUBLE AND SINGLE ENTRY. High School edition. Half moroceo. Price 75 
cents; Blanks for do. 38 cents, 


ACADEMIC EDITION. Comprising commercial arithmetic, ete., etc. Cloth sides, half 
morocco. Price $1.50; Blanks for do. 75 cents. 

These works are designed to follow the System of Penmarship, so well known, and so deservedly 
popular, throughout the United States. They combine instruction in both Book-keeping and Pen- 
manship; the exercises a of the beautiful style of writing taught in the copy-books. 
=, Copy-books, and k-keeping form a series more full and complete than any ever before 
pu . 


*,* Please send for a Descriptive Catalogue of our school and miscellaneous books. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 117 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


June, ’62, 

















WM. G. SHATTUCK, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 








149 FULTON. STREET, BOSTON. 
Estas.isHep 1840. 


SCHOOL 
CHAIRS, 





DESKS 


ScuHo.tars’ Desks AND CHAIRS 


Mabe TO ORDER. 








Catalogues furnished on application by mail or otherwise. 
Jan. 60.—tf. 























































































































































NOW READY! 
SARGENT’S 
Original Dialogues, 


BY EBEPES SARGENT, 





Author of The Standard Speakers, The Standard Beaders, Spellers, 
etc., etc. 





Tae few Original Dialogues that Mr. Sancen? has published having attained a rare popularity, and 
been in extensive demand for School Exhibitions, etc., Mr. 8. has yielded to the repeated so- 
licitations of many of our most eminent teachers in all parts of the country, and 
consented to prepare the new collection which we here announce. It forms 
a handsome large duodecimo of 336 pages, with a fine portrait of the 
author, engraved on steel, and with wood-cuts represerting 
appropriate attitudes in dialogue delivery. 
Price 1.00. 
The usual discount to the Trade. 


i> On receipt of one dollar, a copy will be sent, postage prepaid, to any teacher or pupil. 49 








Every school-boy and school-girl ought to own “Will be a favorite in every academy, high 





a copy. school, grammar school, or county school 


“The dialogues are eminently adapted to re- 
presentation; vivid, full of action, with charac- 
ters well discriminated, and language never bor- 
dering on coarseness.”’— National Intelligencer. 

“The best collection of dialogues in the lan- 
guage. It ought to be introduced into every 
school in the country where elocution is taught.” 
— N. Y Home Journal. 

‘“* A book worth having. It is written in excel- 
lent style, and calculated to delight all intelligent 


where where ‘ boys are boys.’ It Is decidedly the 

t collection of dialogues outhful represent- 

ation that we have ever conned. 

( Me.) Home Journal. 
‘* These dialogues seem to be immensely popular 

with the boys. The book reached a third edition 

before it had been out ten days.””"— Boston Post. 


“Many a weary search have we had in our 
school days for just such a book as this.””— Dian- 
chester, (N. H.) Mirror. 





boys and girls.” — Chicago Democrat. 





Sargent’s Standard Readers, Charts, etc, 


The Readers, being newly electrotyped, will present an unworn face. 


Sargent’s Standard Series of Readers is now the leading Series used in the Eastern States, and in 
most of the —— cities of the Union, and comprises five carefully graded Readers, a Primer, and 
two Spelling 8. 

Copies of the Readers will be furnished gratis to School Committees and Teachers, who are 
desirous of examining the same, with a view to introduction into schools, on application to the pub- 
lisher. Or they will be sent by mail, prepaid, when the amount of is sent in stamps. The 
postage rates are, on the Fifth Reader, 24 cents; the Fourth, 18 cents; the Third, 15 cents; the 
Second, 12 cents; and on the First, 9 cents; Standard Speller, 12 cents; Standard Primer, 6 cents ; 
Smaller Standard Speller, 6 cents. 

The New Lithographed Edition of Sargent’s Standard School Charts (to accompany Sargent's 
Standard Readers) is now ready. The Charts are six in number, and each Chart is 22 by 38 inches in 
dimensions. The charts may be had either on six single sheets, as they come from the stone, or 
mounted on three large cards with a chart on each side. In sheets, these charts may be nailed or 
pasted, on a wall, and renewed at small expense, when defaced. The six lithographed Charts. in 
sheets, will be sent by mail, postpaid, for 75 cents. Mounted on Cards, they will be furnished at 
$1.50 for the set, or 50 cents acard. An explanatory pamphlet goes with them. 


Address: 
JOHN L. SHOREY, 


April, 61. —tf. 13 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











MAYHEW’S 


PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING. 


BY IRA MAYHEW, A. M. 


ee a eee 


Tats Work embraces SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY, COMMERCIAL CALCULATIONS, and the 
PHILOSOPHY and MORALS of BUSINESS, which is an entirely new feature in works on Book- 


‘A Complete Set of Account Books 


has been carefully prepared to AccOMPANY THE BOOK-KEEPING, of sufficient size for entering all the 
ezamples for practice, contained in the book. 


TWELVE PAGES OF ENGRAVED FORMS 


are attached to each set of Blanks, which afford excellent models for imitation, and offer to Students 
peculiar facilities for IMPROVEMENT IN PENMANSHIP, while studying Book-keeping, which, 
when properly taught, is at once attractive as a study, unsurpassed as a means of discipline, and of 
great practical value. It must hence soon become 4 common branch of study in our public schools. 
The press generally, and Bankers, Business Men, and Teachers throughout the country, give strong 
and cordial indorsements of this work. 

Prices. Book, 6) cents; Set of Blanks, cents. Liberal Discounts to Agent, and the Trade. 
Copies sent by mail, pxe-parp, on receipt of price. 

Teachers or Committees will be furnished with copies for examination, postage paid, on receipt of 
two-thirds of the price. 


CHASE & NICHOLS, 


@& WASHINGTON STREET.....-~.. 2.2.2.0. ..c0-cceceneeee BOSTON. 


THE AGE OF FABLE; 
STORIES OF GODS AND HEROES. 


BY THOMAS BULFINCH. 
WITH THIRTY-SEVEN ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Tur object of this book is to teach Mythology, not by direct instruction, but by making it a source 
of entertainment to the reader. All will agree that some knowledge of Mythology is necessary ; while 
some will doubt whether it is a subject deserving of serious study. This book aims to harmonize both 
opinions, and to present the subject in such a way that young people will get a sufficient knowledge 
of it by their voluntary reading im those hours not occupied by study. At the same time it offers to 
older readers an excursion through the most pleasing paths of literature not unrewarded with profita- 
ble fruits. 





Testimonial from the late President Felton, of Harvard University. 

“The object proposed to himself by the author is an excellent one, and no book hitherto published 
exactly accomplishes it. I am pleased alike with the plan and execution of the work. I think it will 
prove to be not only useful to all readers of ancient and modern classical poetry, but very sttractive 
and entertaining in itself. 

PUBLISHED BY 


CHASE & NICHOLS, 


May, “62. 4&3 Washington Street, Boston. 
































































COWPERTHWAIT & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING 


SCHOOL TEXT BOOKS. 
WARREN'S SERIES OF SCHOCL GEOGRAPHIES. 


Warren’s Primary Geography,.......-...-cccccecccecccscecceees $0.45 
Warren’s Common School Geography,....... eocccccccccesccccs ce heOO 
Warren’s Physical Geography,..........--eeeeeececeeececeescceeeed edo 


ReviseD Epitions — Containing Census of 1860— New Maps— Recent Dis- 
coveries and Political Changes. 


These Geographies, though so recently issued, are already used in nearly all the larger Cities in the 
United States, and are having a rapid introduction into the smaller Cities and Towns. 


GREENE'S IMPROVED GRAMMARS. 





Greene’s Introduction,....--....--seeeeeeeeeees ovseses sence ccoest OD 
Greene’s English Grammar, (Just Published,).............++-++++--0.50 
Greene’s Analysis, .....-- eecorevcccecs ee gbvatens chbe ced seeee wees e+ 0.50 


These Books were prepared by Professor Samuge, 8S. Greenz, of Brown University. Their best 
recommendation is the fact that they are in general use as text books in the better class of schools in 
all parts of the United States. 


COLBURN’S NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 


The Child’s Arithmetic, ....-...c00ecceeccccccecccccceccceees occee@ed2 
Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic,.....-....+-++.+++- aso0.0000e nae 
Colburn’s Common School Arithmetic,........... oeeten cccsceceeseSO 
Colpurn’s ‘Arithmetic and its Applications, ......-.........- o+0+O.75 


These works are eminently practical, and have received the warm approval of all those teachers 
who have made themselves acquainted with their merits. 


Leach’s Complete Speller,..---+ssssceeeceeecccecececececctenececs 


All the difficulties in orthography are so arranged and classified in this manual, that they may be 
easily overcome by the pupil. 





Berard’s United States History,.....--..--.++- $dcnbdeavenes o0cceeQ.5O0 


This little manual is very differently arranged from the school histories in common use, and the 
attractive and pleasant style in which it is written, cannot fail to interest and instruct the learner. 





These Books are new and original treatises in their several departments — not, 
like many school books of the present day, made up almost entirely of clippings 
from other authors. They are acknowledged as S TAN DARD 
WORX S by all who are acquainted with their merits. They have 
been introduced into many of the best schools in the United States, and are giving 
excellent results wherever used. 

The above named books will be furnished for first introduction at GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES, so that in many cases it will be even MORE ECONOMI- 
CAL TO INTRODUCE THEM than to continue using inferior works. 

TEACHERS and SCHOOL OFFICERS intending to make changes in any of 
the above departments, and who wish to get the BEST TEXT BOOKS, are re- 
quested to examine these and compare with contemporary publications. 


Copies will be sent by mail on receipt of one-third the annexed prices, to prepay 
postage, or they will be furnished free of expense on personal application to the 
publishers, or to 


DEXTER §. STONE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Agent for Introduction, — Office at Cyrus G. Cooke’s Bookstore, 
May, 1862. 37 and 39 Brattle Street. 





















(Three fourths of all New England Schools have adopted this Series, which has also been introduced 
into over 4000 Cities and Towns within the past three years.) 


THE PROGRESSIVE SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS 
READING AND SPELLING. 


BY SALEM TOWN, LL. D., AND NELSON M. HOLBROOK. 


WHOLE MATTER ENTIRELY NEw. 
‘*UNEQUALLED IN LITERARY MERIT AND PRACTICALITY.” 
It was the only Series adopted by the New Hampshire Board of Education, for the 


Public Schools of that State, in March, 1857. Also, the Only Series adopted 
by the Vermont Board of Education, in December, 1858. 





CONSISTING OF Postage Rates. 


The Progressive Pictorial Primer 

The Progressive First Reader. Illustrated 
The Pregressive Second Reader ‘* oe 
The Progressive Third Reader 2 

The Progressive Fourth Reader “ 

The Progressive Fifth Reader.. 

The Progressive Speaker and Reader... 
The Progressive Speller and Definer.. 


TEACHERS AND ScHooL ComMITTEEs are ani mead to examine the above Series of Read- 
ers for themselves. The authors have been long and favorably known as successful Practical Teachers 
and Elocutionists; and, with the assistance of other efficient, literary and educational men, they feel 
confident that they have succeeded in bringing before the American public the pest Series of Readers 
ever published. These works are eminently practical, and, at the same time, the character of the 
higher of the Series, as LIrgRARY WORKS, cannot be excelled. 

Nearly every School District in the States of MAINE, NEW HAMPSHIRE, and VERMONT have 
thoroughly adopted this Series. Many of the most important cities and towns in the States of 
MASSACHUSE {TS, CONNECTICUT, RHODE ISLAND, NEW YORK, MICHIGAN, and ew have 
adopted Town & Holbrook’s Progressive Series as the Text-Books to be ‘used in all their schoo 


THE PROGRESSIVE SPELLER & DEFINER. 
Price, $1.20 per Dozen. The Cheapest Speller Extant. 


Every person interested in the cause of education should examine this new and valuable work. It 
contains 5,000 more words (in common use) than almost any other work of this kind; and, while it 
embraces all the requisites found in spellers of the present day, it also contains much additional mat- 
ter that is important to teachers, as well as indispensable to the pupil. This book ge one great 
———- over all other works upon this subject, being equally adapted to the Primary, Grammar, or 
High ool. 


Extracts from over One Thousand Beecommendations received. 
Rev. James Pratt, for many years Chairman of School and Book Committee, Portland, Me. 


In the mechanical execution, the Progressive Series has come astonishingly near perfection, 
and, as a whole, / do not believe it has its equal in all the world of school books. 


E. L. Barney, Chairman of Text-Book Committee, New Bedford, Mass. 
The Progressive Series, by Town & Holbrook, is decidedly superior to all others. 
Samuel Patrick, School Commissioner for Cuyahoga County, Ohio. 
Changes should not be made in text-books without first seeing this truly ‘‘ Progressive Series.” 
Extract from the City of Cambridge School Report. 


Joy is expressed over the introduction of a new Series of Readers, in elegance of — excel- 
lence of adaptation and general spirit, nowhere surpassed. 


Horace Piper, A. M., late member of the Board of Education of Maine. 


I know of no series which contains so great an amount and variety of matter, or which I can so 
cheerfully recommend to public confidence. 


From the Report of the Superintending School Committee, Somersworth, N. H. 
The Progressive Series is the best for our system of graded schools. 
Hon. Noah Wood ( Ex-Mayor), Chairman of State School Committee, Gardiner, Me. 


The Progressive Series is fully equal in merit to any series of text-books ever offered to the public 
in this country. 


TERMS LIBERAL FOR INTRODUCTION. 


OLIVER ELLSWORTH, BOSTON. 


Apr. °62, 
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GENTLEMEN 


WHO WISH FOR A GOOD ARTICLE OF 


CLOTHING, | 


NICHOLS’ 


A desirable place to leave their orders. Having made arrangements for the 


SPRING AND SUMMER TRADE, 


I am enabled to offer 


A FINE ASSORTMENT OF COODS. 


My plan of doing business, I trust, will commend itself to all 


CASH BUYERS. 


Here the purchaser will obtain what rightly belongs to the CASH buyer, A GOOD 
ARTICLE AT A SMALL ADVANCE, Hundreds of customers have 
tried my Clothes and a majority give but one opinion, that I 
always furnish a good thing, (not only the material, 
but in style and work.) 


CALL AND TRY ME ONCE. 


YOU SHALL BE THE JUDGE. 


DRESSING GOWNS 


Always on hand and made to order. 


Rooms, 39 Summer Street, 


NEXT ADJOINING THE POST OFFICE BUILDING. 


inaen GEO. N. NICHOLS. 











“GET THE BEST.’ 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


NEW PICTORIAL EDITION. 
1500 Pictorial Illustrations. 
9,000 to 10,000 NEW WORDS in the Vocabulary. 
Table of SYNONYMS, by Prof. Goodrich. 


Table giving Pronunciation of names of 8,000 Distinguished persons of 
Modern Times, 


Peculiar use of Words and Terms in the Bible. With other new features, together 
with all the matter of previous editions. 





It is safe to say, that in getting Webster, you 
‘GET THE BEST,’’ 


1. IN AMOUNT OF MATTER. “Tts orthography has gradually come to be 
It contains one-sixth more than any other pub- | settled upon as authoritative by a large majority 
lished. of American authors and publishers.” — Wash- 

2. INITS VOCABULARY. —Itcon- | ‘ston Heening Star, April, 1860. 
tains many hundred living, current words not 7. IN SYNONYMS. —“ We regard this 
found in any other dictionary. last hae Sacre by Prof. Goodrich, (the Syno- 

3. IN ITS DEFINITIONS. —“Web- | ™yms in Webster's Pictorial,) as the best on the 
ster is the best defining dictionary.” — New York | Subject.” — Pror. Gisss, in the New Englander 
Observer, and general testimony. Sor May. Prof. Gibbs is as good an authority on 

. this point as any in the United States. 

4. IN ITS ETYMOLOGY. — “On IN 
this ground it stands, not only unrivalled, but 8. PICTORIAL ILLUSTRA- 
alone.” — Nerth American Meview. TIONS. — “ The eighty pages of illustrations, 
comparable in fineness to those of bank notes, 
5. IN PRONUNCIATION. —‘“‘Isre- | are worth the price of the book.” Christian 
ceived as a a po origin, an Herald. 
ing, pronunciation, meaning and use of words by = 
seven-eighths of the people of the United States.” | pitts, is prebesy cid oo low comeidaing the 
r- Five Principals of Academies in Washington, | quantity of matter, and literary labor embodied. 

prit, 1860 10. IN UNIFORMITY OF US- 
6. IN ORTHOGRAPHY. — “It is al- AGE. — Webster’s Dictionaries are now sold 
most universally recognized in our schools as the | and used many times more than all others com- 
standard of orthography and pronunciation.”.— | bined. Seven millions of school text-books, and 
H. H. Van Dyck, Superintendent of Public In- | thirty millions copies of periodicals are published 
struction, State of New York. annually, following Webster. 


From R. H. SMART, the well-known English Elocutionist and Lexicographer. 


Lonpon, August 7th, 1860. 
“Take it all together, it must be considered, in America, at least, as the surpassing work of its 
kind. I say in America, because Webster's name, no doubt, there carries an authority with it which 
our English public are not willing to yield when difference of opinion or practice exists —e. g., in the 
spelling of honour, favour, ete. pte at the same time acknowledge there is great consistency in 
ebster’s practice, and that if it could be enfcrced here, as I understand it is in America, by the 
greater force of his name, our common language would be liberated from many of its inconsistencies.” 


WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, viz.: 
I. The Primary. Ill. High School. V. Counting House. 
It. Common School. IV. Academic. VI. University. 


These popular School Dictionaries, having been thoroughly revised within the last three or four 
years, being extensively regarded as the Standard authority in Orthography, Definition, and Pronun- 
ciation, and as THE BEST Dictionaries in use, are respectfully commended to teachers and others. 
They are much more extensively sold and used than all others combined. 


G. & C. MERRIAM, 
PuVilishers of Webster’s Unabridged. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


GET THE BEST! GET WEBSTER! 
May, "62. 
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Something New for Teachers. 


What Teachers and all interested in Schools have long needed! ! 


A place where everything used in the school-room can be obtained in quantities to suit the wants 
of purchasers. The subscriber is to supply for cash, any of the articles made by the Hol- 
brook School Apparatus Co., of New York and Chicago, consisting of School Furniture; Philosophi- 
cal, Astronomical, Optical, and Mathematical Instruments; Globes; Maps; Charts; Noiseless, Drawing 
and Primary School Slates; Standard Educational Works; Writing Inks, ete. Teachers are invited to 
call and examine samples of the above articles at No. 12 Water St., up stairs. 

Catalogues may be obtained, containing a list of all the above articles, at the store. 


. ORRIN N. MOORE. 


MOORE’S. 


IMPROVED SCHOOL INKSTAND. 


PRICE $2.50 PER DOZEN. 











From an experience of ten years in teaching in our Public Schools, we have been strongly impressed 
with the need of an Inkstand which should meet the peculiar wants of the school-room. All the 
School Inkstands now in use are very imperfect. They expose too large a surface of ink to the air, 
thereby causing rapid evaporation. The covers do not shut tightly, so that dust and evaporation 
soon render the ink thick and impure. Most of them open with a hinge, or cover, turning on the top 
of the desk, which is constantly getting out of repair. 

Moorr’s Improved Scnoot INKsTAND obviates these objections, by the simple movement of one 
circle upon another, with corresponding holes in each. By the revolution of the upper circle in one 
direction, the Inkstand is opened, and by a revolution in the opposite direction, it is closed. It hasa 
raised surface round the hole on the lower circle, to prevent the dust from getting into the ink, 
also to keep the cover from sticking, and make it air tight. Instead of lining the Inkstand ge on 
as those now in use are lined, we coat or japan the inside with a preparation which will not be ted 
by the ink. In the construction of this Inkstand, we claim to have met a peculiar want of the Pub- 
lic Schools. We think it will commend itself, on the score of economy, as an Ink Preserver. 


oe HENEY MOORE, A. M. 


The manufacturers of the above article, would invite the attention of Teachers and School Com- 
mittees to the following testimonials in favor of this Inkstand : 


From the State Superintendent of Public Schools of New Jersey. 


Srate or New Jersey, DEPARTMENT oF PuBiic Instruction, Newark, Feb. 17, 1862. 

Mr. Moors, — Dear Sir: My opinion of your Improved Inkstand accords entirely with that ex- 
pressed by yourself and other gentlemen whose names I find in your printed circular ; and it gives 
me pleasure to recommend it to teachers and school officers, believing that it will answer the purpose 
for which it is intended. Yours respectfully. 

F. W. Ricorp, State Sup’t of Pub. Schools of N. J. 
CampBrince, Aug. 30, 1861. 

I have examined Mr. Henry Moore’s School Inkstand, and I am glad to say that it unites sim- 
plicity of construction and convenience in using, ina remarkable degree. Were I a member ofa 
School Committee, I should strongly recommend its introduction. C. C. FELTON, Pres, Harv. Col. 

From the author of Greenleaf’s Mathematical Series. 
Braprorp, Feb. 18, 1862. 

Mr. Moore, — Dear Sir: I have examined your School Inkstand, — I have seen nothing of the kind 
which I consider so well fitted for our Common Schools. There are many advantages attending this 
which belong to no other. The ink is kept safe, and does not evaporate. 

Yours respectfully, BenJaMin GREENLEAP. 
From the author of Payson, Dunton § Scribner’s System of Penmanship. 
Boston Mercantite Acapemy, Jan. 14, 1862. 

Mr. Moore, — Dear Sir: I am using your School Inkstand in this Academy, and am happy to say 
that it meets the wants of the school-room in every respect. I consider it a model Inkstand. 

J. W. Payson, Principal. 








MOORE’S IMPROVED INKSTAND FILLER. 


This article is designed to be used for filling the “‘Improved School Inkstand,” but is suitable 
for filling any kind of an inkstand. The nose of the filler is constructed so that the inkstand can be 
filled without removing it from the desk, and prevents the necessity of dropping the ink or overflowing 
the inkstand. 

The above articles are manufe>tured by the Holbrook School Apparatus Co., and sold by 

ORRIN N. MOORE, 
Sole agent for the New England States and Canada, 


12 WATER STREET, ... +. BOSTON, UWASS. 
Apr. °62. 
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PENMANSHIP! BOOK-KEEPING! PENS! 


POTTER & HAMMOND ’S 


ANALYTICAL AND PROGRESSIVE SYSTEM OF 


PEIN MAN S Hip 


Is based upon the most scientific principles. 


Penmanship is really simplified and reduced to a perfect science, by a careful analysis of all the 
letters, and a methodical arran mt of the copies. 

It isin twelve Progressive ks. Retail price of each Book Ten Cents, or One Dollar per Dozen. 

POTTER & HAMMOND’S Books have met with the most hearty and unqualified approval 
be they have been made known. They specially excel in these three important particulars, 
namely : 

lst, The simple and analytical system upon which the arrangement of the copies is based, by 
which the letters, instead of being arranged alphabetically, are grouped under the leading principles 
from which they are formed. 

2d. The neat and graceful style of Copies, lithographed at the head of each page. 

84. The quality of the paper, which is believed to be unsurpassed in anv writing-book. 

Among the many Cities and Towns in which POTTER & HAMMOND’S Books are used, are the 
following ; and in many of the places named they are used to the entire exclusion of all other Copy- 
Books: Providence, R. I ; Woonsocket, R.I.; Hartford,Conn.; New Haven, Conn.; Newport, R. L.; 
Fall River, Mass.; Mansfield, Mass.; Norwich, Conn.; New London, Conn.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ithaca, 
N. Y.; Addison, N. Y.; Watertown, N. Y.; Pen Yan, N. Y.; Schenectady, N. Y.; Elmira, N. Y_; 
Owego, N. Y.; Kingston, N. Y.; Dunkirk, N. Y.: Jersey City, N. J.; Patterson, N. J.; Morristown, 
N.J.; Auburn, N. J.; Newark, N. J.; Rahway, N. J.; Trenton, N. J.; Camden, N. J.; Elizabeth, N. 
J.; New Brunswick, N. J.; Philadelphia, Pa ; Pittsburg, Pa.; Harrisburgh, Pa.; Lancaster, Pa.; 
West Chester, Pa ; Williamsport, Pa.: Tamaqua, Pa.; Pottsville, Pa.; Allentown, Pa.; Wilkesbarre, 
Pa.; Lock Haven, Pa.; Danville, Pa.; Alleghany City, Pa.; Norristown, Pa.; Lewisburgh. Pa.; 
Johnstown, Pa.; Pittston, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Indiana, Pa.; Warren, Pa.; Easton, Pa.: Read- 
ing, Pa.; Marietta, Pa.; Sunbury, Pa.; Pottstown, Pa.; Bedford, Pa.; Altoona, Pa.; Tioga, Pa.; 
Lewistown, Pa,; Columbia, Pa.; Lebanon, Pa.; Detroit, Mich.; Dayton, Ohio; Bloomington, Ill.; 
Pittsfield, Ill.; Wilmington, Del.; Baltimore, Md.; Washington, D. C.; Rockford, Ill ; Springfield, 
IiL.; Minneapolis, Ind. 

N.B. The Publishers will promptly send, post-paid, a Specimen Dozen of the above-described 
Copy-Books, upon receipt of ONE DOLLAR. These Books are made of the best Paper, and have no 
superior in any respect. 


POTTER & HAMMOND'S SYSTEM OF BOOK-KEEPING, 


In3 Numbers. By Single and Double Entry. The first two numbers of this Series comprising three 
sets of books, with 32 pages of beautifully engraved copies, designed as a continuation of their System 
of eg amma well adapted to higher classes in schools. Appropriate sets of Blanks accompany 
each set. 

No. 1. Book-Keeping, 20 cents; 5 Blanks for the same, 20 cents. No. 2 Book-Keeping, 35 cents; 
4 Blanks for the Single Entry set in No.2; 4 Blanks for the first set of Double Entry, as found in No. 
2,20 cents. No. 3 Book-Keeping, in press. 

Each set of Blanks contains, except the blanks for the bound edition, sufficient paper for re- 
writing a set of books in a practical manner from the printed transactions. Retail price for the first 
two numbers, bound together, boards, 65 cents; 5 Blanks for the same, 25 cents. 








TaB sontoort Pan. 


POTTER & HAMMOND'’S SCHOOL PEN 


Is manufactured by JOSEPH GILLOTT, of England, expressly for American Schools and Teachers. 


THE PEN HAS NO SUPERIOR!! 


“ Have you used the SCHOOL PEN of POTTER & HAMMOND? Well, it is exceedingly flexible, 
and reminds us of the ‘ gray goose quill’ of our early days. Potter & Hammond have had large ex- 
— in all the branches of chirography, and know how to make the tools and how to use them. 

uy the Scnoot Pen.” — R. I. Schoolmaster. 

“THE SCHOOL PEN, advertised in this paper. is just what will be appreciated by teachers. It 
is made by Joseph Gillott, expressly for American Schools. It is smooth and circular pointed; and 
really can not be su: . We have tried the Pen, and can heartily recommend it, not only fora 
ScHoor Pen, but for a good BUSINESS PEN.” — Educational Herald. 

PRICES. — School Pen, per gross, 65 cents; Extra Fine Pen, per gross, 75 cents; School Pen, 
per gross, put up in dozens, 75 cents; Extra Fine Pen, 85 cents. 

THE TRA FINE PEN is specially adapted to the wants of rounG Lapres and all persons who 
wish to write a very fine hand. This Pen is not surpassed by Grtorr’s famous ** 303,” 

(> Specimens sent by mail for ten cents additional per gross. ; 

Teachers who furnish their pupils with pens, will find great advantage in buying these Pens, put 
up in dozens. A dozen of carefully selected pens are neatly put up in pretty gilt boxes of the proper 
size, and then twelve of these small boxes are put in a larger box, to make up the gross. These pens 
are much sought for by pupils who have used them, are conveniently put up for teachers to dispose 
of them to pupils, and yield a good profit to such teachers as retail them at the usual price. 

Send for a box by mail, or order them through your bookseller. 


SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., Publishers, 
May, *62. 25 North Fourth St., Philadelphia; 596 Broadway, New York City. 























ON 2d JUNE WILL BE PUBLISHED 


GUYOTS MAP DRAWING CARDS, 


BY PROF. ARNOLD GUYOT. 


Tue importance attached to the study of Geography, is one of the most striking facts develo 
by the educational systems of the present day; and every improvement that conduces to its acquire- 
ment, with ease to the teacher and interest to the pupil, should commend itself to those engaged in 
this interesting and useful study. 

General experience has proved, that the most effectual and thorough method of impressing the 
great facts of Geography on the mind of the learner, is by means of the eye, through good maps and 
map drawing cards; while filling up the latter, more lasting and correct ideas are insensibly acquired 
of the situation, relation, extent, boundaries, capitals, cities, rivers, mountains, etc., of the various 
countries, than by merely loading the memory with barren lists of names, learnt from a book, and 
devoid of any association that might facilitate their remembrance. 

One set is printed on a newly-invented smooth silicious surface, from which slate-pencil marks 
=~ be effaced hundreds of times, with the same facility as from an ordinary slate, and will be 

nown as 


Guyot’s Slate Map Drawing Cards, 


PRICE $1.00 PEB SET. 
The other set is printed on a fine quality of paper, and will be known as 


GUYOT'S MAP DRAWING CARDS, 


PRICE 38 CENTS PER SET. 
Each set is put up in a neat and durable portfolio. 


(a Teachers will please be oe ordering to specify which set is 
meeded. 





THE ATTENTION OF 
SCHOOL DIRECTORS AND TEACHERS 
is respectfully called to a Series of 


WALL MAPS FOR SCHOOLS, 


BY PROF. ARNOLD GUYOT. 
Will shortly be published by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
124 GRAND STREET, ....... NEW YORK. 


{< More particular information will be given on application to the publisher. 
iF AGENTS WANTED. £1 


THE MAP OF SOUTH AMERICA, large Series, and 
THE MAP OF SOUTH AMERICA, smaller Series, 
Will be ready early in June, and will be followed by 


THE MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 


May, °62. 
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